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CHANGE, 


If May forgets not April's flowers, 
June wili— 

Ever. hearts that throb and thrill like ours 
Grow still. 


July torgets what birds and flowers 
June had— 

Even hearts whose Joy is deep as ours 
Grow sad, 


The pale leaves hear not what the flowers 
Heard told— 
Even hearts as passionate as ours 
Grow cold. 
T. 8. 


A PERILOUS GAME; 
Her Mad Revenge. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WILL help you!”’ 

Lady Blanche started quickly, as_ if 
the words had sprung from the lips of her 
familiar demon, the demon Jealousy, which 
at that moment was reigning paramount in 
the bosom. 

She started even more violently as she 
looked at the man who had spoken, for it 
seemed as ifthe shadow of Lord Norman 
had sprung up beside her. 

She even murmured his name! 

“Bruce!” 

The man smiled sardonically, and shook 
his head. 

“No, my lady, Iam not Lord Norman!" 
he said, caliniy,with an ease that was al- 
inost insolent. 

Lady Blanche looked again at him. The 
likeness to Lord Norman was extraordi- 
nary: had this man been dressed in an 
evening suit he might have walked into the 
ball-room and been mistaken by all but the 
closest observer forthe earl. 

As it was even in his deerstalker hat, and 
reugh serge coat, the similarity of features 
struck Lady Blanche as mysterious, dia- 
bolical. 

She stood for a moment looking at him, 
the faint color flowing and ebbing in her 





| 


lordship.” 


| here tonight, and I 


Lady Blanche opened her fan and still | 


paused. She seemed fascinated 
man’s face, and more still by his manner, 
which was at once cool and insulting, anc 
almost commanding. 

“What business have you 
asked. “Are you a workman 
the gardens?’ 

He smiled again. 

“Do I look 


here?”’ she 
attached to 


| No; though my attire scarcely fits the char- 
| acter, I happen, unfortunately, to be a gen- 
| tleman.”’ 





| 


; ; : 
ivory-white face, while her heart beat fast | 
and furiously; then she recovered her pres- | 
ence of mind, and turned her dark eyes up- 


on him with haughty surprise. 

“Did you speak to me?"’ she demanded, 
in the cold, hard voice which had struck a 
chill to many an inferior. 

But it seemed to miss its effect upon this 
uian. 

With a slight smile he inclined his head, 
and stood eyeing her calmly, almost criti- 
cally. 

“I did, my lady, I beard your appeal for 
help, and—I answered it.”’ 

Lady Bianche was silent for a moment, 
and in that moment was trying to decide 
what to do, 

There were two courses open to her. 
She could turn away with a haughty stare 
and leave him; or she could call! to some of 
the servantsand have the man punished 
for his impertinence in addressing her. 

She did neither. Instead, she stood quite 
still and looked at him, looked at him 


keenly and watchfully, then she said— 
“Who are you?” 
He raised his eyebrows, as if Wilh Salis 
BCUO’m al ha % 
a Smiled 
“T am a stranger t r 
my name wouid not enlight : aS 
my identity. Just now, you called me by 


Known, 


vw ho 


Lord Norman’s name. Let me be 


for the present, asan individual 





hap- | 


Lady Blanche glanced at him inecredu- 
lously, but with increased curiosity. 

“You have no business here,’’ she said 
coldly. ‘You have no right to address me. 
I feel that it is my duty to inform the 
officials of your intrusion and have you ex- 
pelled. 

“Wedonot always do our duty, my 
lady,”’ he retorted, if the calmness of his re- 


sponse could be called by so harsh a name | 
believe that your | 


asaretort. “I do not 
ladyship will cause a disturbance, for two 
reasons.”’ 

“What are they?’ she demanded, turn- 
ing ber head towards him but with her 
eyes averted. 

“One, because you are curious to hear 
what I have tosay, and the other because I 
should not suffer myself to be molested 
without informing the company that I 
found you here playing the spy on Lord 
Norman and Miss Carlisle!’ 

The threat, for it was nothing less, was 
spoken in the softest, almost the gentlest of 
tones, but it went home like an arrow to a 
target, and Lady Blanche’s face crimsoned. 

“The first reason is sufficient, sir,’’ she 
said. “I willadmit that I am curious to 
know what you can possibly have to say to 
me. IL would advise you te speak quickly: 
we may be interrupted at any inoment.”’ 

He smiled. 

“There is no occasion for alarm,”’he said. 
“If anyone should come, I can disappear as 
quickly as I appeared, and if your ladyship 
shouid be questioned you can say that 
you were talking to one of the—garden- 
ers.’’ 

Lady Blanche colored again with shame 
and mortification. The man seemed to 
read her thoughts as easily as if they were 
an open book! 

‘‘Be quick please,"’ she said. 
you have to say and begone!”’ 

He leant against a palm, and 
his hat, ran his tingers—they white 
and slim—through his hair, as if he had 
all the evening before hiin, and was in no 
hurry. 

“Your ladyship will be surprised to hear 


“Say what 


were 


that I have been seeking for an opportunity 1 aw 


to speak to you for some days past."’ 

Lady Blancbe was surprised, and for the 
life ot her she could not keep her astonish- 
ment from showing itself in her face. 
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pens to beara strong resemblance to his | 


“I knew that your ladyship was coming 
determined that I 
would make the opportunity for which 1 | 
have been waiting. On an occasion like 


| the present it ix not difficult to gain admit- 


like a gardener, my lady? | 





——— 


ee 


taking off 


“]T have watched, followed you night and | 


day for days past, ever since I first saw you 


leaving the Duchess of Cliefeden’s party a | 


” 


week ago. 

“Why?” 
sneer curved her iips. 
prelude to an 


said Lady Blanche, then a fine 
“T see, this is an 
ingenious appeal to my 
charity, I suppose ?”’ 

Hie crimsoned for the first time, and his 
eves gieamed d anygerousl y. 
‘That is a natural enough conjecture, but 


it isa wrong one. Money? If that were my 


nilv object, I. i!ld have snatched a hand 
‘pearls from your ress, Or your 
y ‘ 
. i 
| 
I ha 
He said this quite calmly and coolly, and 
asifhe had quite got over bis sudden 


annoyance at her taunt. 


| that this man with the sardonic 


tance fo such a place as this, and I am here, 
as you see. Fortune, which, the proverb 
says, favors the adventurous, bas rewar- 
ded me net only with an interview with 
you, but with a spectacle of Lord Norman's 
happiness. I, ton, have been an eye 
witness of the love-passage between Lord 
Norman and Miss Carlisle, and I am as 
desirous of spoiling his lordship felicity as 
you can be.” 

“Why? demanded Lady Blanche, her 
breath coming fast. The quiet self-assured 
manner, the easy, self-reliant voice were 
telling upon ber, impressing her strongly 
and strangely. 

He stnile«t. 

“To answer that question would be to go 
into too long a stery for the place and tire, 
my lady.” he said. “Let it go, if you 
please, that am willing to baulk Lord 
Norman's happiness for reasons of my 
own.” 

“You know Miss Carlisle?’ asked Lady 
Blanche, watenhing hin. 

He shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

“I have scarcely seen her; yes!’ he re- 
plied. 

“It is not her you-——? 

‘Hate '" he said, filling in the pause. 


oe 


“No Itis Lord Norman.”’ 

The candor, almost diabolical in its 
coolness, almost made Lady Blanche 
shudder. 


She felt impelled to turn away at once 
and leave him, to get beyond reach of the 
soft, insinuating voice ; but she could not 
obey the impalse ; she could not move ; 
some spell seemed to chain her to the 
spot. 

“Why do you hate him?” she asked, in a 
low voice. 

He smiled again, his lowered eyelids 
carefully guarding bis dark eyes. 

“That does nat matter. Let us say that 
he has insulted me, if you like. That 
is cause enough for one man to hate an- 
other.”” 

“You can 
searcely knowing what she 
tently watehing hirn. 

“How f° he demanded, raising his eyes. 
“If we were Frenchmen J could call him 
outand fighthim But this is England, 
not France; we are Englishmen, not 
foreigners If 1 struck hiim,'’—his teeth 
closed vindietively,—“he would give me 
in charge ofthe police. I should appear 
before the tuagrstrate asa vulgar brawler, 
and my attempt \ obtain reparation would 
land mein gaol. JT have no wish to form 
“quaintanee With one of her Majesty's 


obtain reparation,’’ she said, 
said, and in- 


prisons, my lady. 

There was silence for a moment, 
then he wenton, as if speaking to bim- 
self,-- 

“No; when a man in the position of 
Lord Norman, rich and titled, insults a 
man like myseif, nameless and poor; there 
isenly one Wayin which one can obtain 
revenge, amd thatis by waiting patiently 
until he eam stmke in the dark.”’ 

Lady Blanche shuddered again, and 
seeing the gesture of fear and abhorrence, 
he laughed 

“Oh, do not misunderstand me! 1 am 


not thinking of madnight assassination, my 


lady ;thatis tw roenantic and dangerous 
aproceeding for these huim-druim days 
There ar * > 
Lon 
4 ~ 
.uS8 a . ' 
‘ rr 
toWards Une asiTieeta, as if & er 


self that she 





' 
was awake and not dreaming; 
smile, who | 





Q2ee a TEARS cote ers 
PIVECESTS «Ore 


Nc >. 5 


spoke of murder with seach dialelical onl- 
ness, was not the hides «ff<pring of some 
nightmare 

“Perhaps it would be better for soiety if 
we returned to the peactices of the dark 
ages, as they are called = but as we have our 

present 
therefore 


own code of morsis suited to the 
day, we must abide by them ; 

your ladyship nee+t have mo fear that I have 
intruded on you te come<t a plot for the 
removal of Lord Norman,” and he laughed 
softly. “No! Let me bot the case to you 
personally. Suppesing—of course the sup 
position isa ridiceulbeas onme—but 
that you bore ill-will tewarndts the charming 
young lady whe has gome «ff «> happily on 
his lordship’s arm, supgese vou*ha.ed her 
as I hate bim—™ hix Keen rested oon 
her face watebfully, amd be saw its white- 
ness grow to pallor, as ifhbe had laid bare 
her heart. He pat ep his hand to stroke 
his moustache and hile the «mile of satis- 
suggestion. 


stipey me" 


ves 


faction at the suewess of his 
“No such ridiceulows bea as that of bodily 
injury could eeeur te weu. No, if—I say 
4f —vyou wished to de ber any injury, you 
would strike at her hapqamess, not at her 
life !"" 

Lady Blanche averted her face swiftly, 


and lowered her evrelads ull they con- 
cealed her eves. bat be saw the swilt 
gleam of malicrers desare whech flashed 


into them. 

“Of course the wiea ts redeculous—"’ 

“As ridiculons and abeurl as my weak- 
ness in remaining t Item te vou,” she 
said, haughtily. “I have, moch against 
my will, humeret wea beng enough,” and 
she gathered up her skirts as if about to 
leave hit. 

He made no effort t detain her, instead, 
he leant against the tree and folded = his 
arins, as if he felt quite sure of her. 

And he was mght, Latvw Blanche took 
two steps in the direetam of the ball-room, 
and then—came back 

“I—I think you sand that vou 
“she xaxd, coldly, and yet 


were in 
need of money, 
not daring to meet hw gare. She took out 
her purse. have 
earned it, for vou have am 
He retnained qaste undteomless, making 
take the purse, and Lady 
Blanche smiled comtemyptucusl v 
“Are you toe perma! te aweg4 alins 


“Here «= sane You 


ase mie ie 


no offer to 


°° 


“Not at all,” be sand, cwelly : “*thut it does 
not suit me te aewegt thee from your lady 
ship—yet I preferts watuntil vou offer 
them not as alms, tat as areward, willing 
ly and gratefalir.~ 

Lady Blanche booked at him 

“And when may that be, sir? she de- 
manded, with an ine¥emt smile that would 
have daunted tacst men 

Oscar Raymond teant forward and 
ered his voice 

“When I have rebte<d Lord 
his lady-love! When I broken off 
the match between him and Mi«s Carlisl«,"’ 


low- 


Norman of 


have 


he said. 

Lady Blanche stee<d as if tarned to stone, 
and the tw 
for a inoment im let, 

With all the for £ conviction, Lady 
Blanche knew that st sould be idle to tritle 


kn nel al —eh Rher,eve toeve, 


with this mar Let hom te whom he might 
he Was impervicws a.) the arts of which 
she Was mistress. He kmew that ah veul 
Lord Norman’ He had beard ber despair- 
ing « rife ha! ‘ara her apepeenm. for 
help in Wresting ed Norman from the 
gwirk wi had we rs atlernypet at 
haughty te , ‘ 
a 

I 
v uu? 

Becaus a « ’ ‘ 








Sahih wld 


bis pn ap BS. 
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voorse f— = ‘eh to separate them '" he said. 
*f-esaee I bate Lord Norman 
ad agrest dealt. destroy his bappiness 
BH cavee I mest and will have iny revenge; 
amt astir. teemuee I Lave placed oonfi- 
dene . 4 : 
. ‘ ,;° 
Yeo" Woe % prevent you going 
Sracett Leed Noruan, and seguaint 
< a. tuet ba« passed between 
«* 
~Noth upg. 
ca mee 
Ves. 


she said, trying to speak 
wecn! The desire that my threat 
ray be felfilled! Listen to me, Lady 
Kianebe! The young girl cones between 
vou and the aan vou love. I fler to 
arate thee - te remove the ul«tucie! 
you aceept avy offer?” 


Wil 


and would. 





ball Lad ' 





—_————— 


partners; bet Fio-= insisted upon | 


bis going of and doing his duty elsewlere, 
and it was half with awusement, half de- 
light, that she watebed bin going through 
the business ofa waltz with some Other 


“No, no, vot yet!” be said. 
long to-night as long as pwsible.”” 

“Tonight,-vou siiiy Bruce; it is three 
o'clock 1" said Lady Betty, looking at bi.n 


| with laughing perplexity. 


young lady, «ith his eyes straying, wist-— 


tul.v, bungrily towards herself. 

At last Lady Betty grew tired. nt, how- 
ever, before the tall was nearly over, and 
at the end of a waltz,—during which Fiorts 
had been responding with Yenres” and 
“Noes” to ber partner's observations, 
« ithout knowing in the lesest what be was 
alking ebout,—abe found herself, touched 
upon the armn vy Laay Betty’sfan, all the 
worse for wear by this tine. 

“I think we'll go now my dear,” 
eaid, then she icoked at Floria's 


she 
face, 


| ratiaut,—eay rather, softly glowing—with 


| 


| the women extremely 


| 


*Yos caneat do it!" she maid, in a 
Jow. quivering voice, “Youdo nt know 
bir.” 

Hie em: @* 

~[e Ie <2? Lknow tne weil enough to 
funtegp nm hin for ie «assistance 1° be | 
ai «Vow er mv ieiy! Put aside | 
tue relectamce rou feel to accepting the 
he. es “renge’, “ie appears in this 
UN=3 pect=t—- antic, if you will 
tin . a late« turret of my services” 

Lieivy Biamcte eas 6) eit for a moment. 

Th ewe bad ceased, the sound of 
laugeter aed many ligit-bearted voces 
cue gee fils throogl the <lence. She 
fancmet she o iuear Jord Bruce's deep | 
Tom, as be tent ower Fioerm: fancied she | 
ont oe ber exve® atight with the new 
pawn tf t* Hier beart beat wildiyv ; 
ber bran storied - ehe put up ber hand to 
ber white bees, witha gesture of desper- 
ale ree ve. and turned upon the man 
a «= tere FF 

[>> shat Fou promise—tt reaten—and 
cia : = at reward yoru will !”’ ue 
breal let. 

he ‘et eer ns falitohis side, as if he 
beet antic pated te result, and his manner 
changed testantiv frou: the cool impassi- 
tality iberto displayed, to an 


acu] a. «Tinea 
“Your lerive 


phasdecided wisely. As 
te reesard 
ti ers CV we -a* 


Yeo! I ehal! claim i. when the | 





Segnificant words, preguant with an 
asful meaning for Lady Blanche, if 
she cared tet bave known if, but, al 
the ceenentibey passeu unbeedcd by ber 
a 

She ate? panting, and fanning herself, 


er eres fied expectant!v on his face. 


T« rteree people passed in at the 
og fot the cemservatory, but though 
aie fo twee thea, bis quick eyes noticed 
theres 

Woth a desterous nvevement he put out 


hoe neeet, aretd drew ber behind the thick 
ore f piant« 

Host" - wiospered in her ear, “they 
are , , ' 

Atam tier tome Laiv Blanche would 


bate@ reeente? toe teuel and action as an 
insu ta et bewond endurance, but mow 


Siew ee eet Omoen~ch us of lis presence, bor 


Bruce amt Pihorts came slowly down the 
asi-, arnet Braces heal was bent over her 
just «9 bet Gectured mind had pictured it, 
eed Flore eas becking up athio with all 


her beart an ft @ eal in hereves. 

The eget ceed lened her, her teeth closed 
over her) peountil the blood came, and she 
grespet (hecar Havoeond’s arin with a spas 


ree efile of tet 


“Tier bea happy. do they not?” he 
* hiepecest ber @ar,@: close that she | 
Creal’ leet =e wa breath. “Stay where 
vou are’ Pe mt mowe. You will see me. 
to-merrem " and disengaging himself fren | 
her grass be glided away through the 
ehrultery. | 

Lety HBiancbe made Ler way back to the | 


beali-r «» avd teund her father vawning 


happiness, with a etare of astorishiment. 
“How is your headache, my dear ?"’ 

(pone, quite gune'” retorted Floris, as 
{she bad beer suddenly insured against 


ee 


beadacbe and all other aches, especially | 


heartache, tor the future, 

“T should think me!" retorted Lady Betty 
Wiliasmie. “No need to ask if you have 
enjoved yourself! You look most absurd- 
ly bappy! Just like a young girl at her 
first tall!" 

“I think this 1 my first,—the first really 
big one! said Florm, as they 
way towarda the door. 

“And tor a first ball you have not done 
badiv, aad Lady Betty, “seeing that you 
have had your pick of the best men in the 
ronn, and beve managed to make most of 
miserable. 
wav, how many times bave you 
with Lord f+orman? * 

A crinmon flusn floxded Fioris’s face and 
ahe bent down > arrange ber cloak. 

“Oh nat many, Lady Pendleton !"’ she re- 
pied. 

“Ob, mot many!” echoed 
with a laugh. “Whiyv,. I 
dancing with bin four times! 
Llanche went eoeariv.”’ 

A spasm of palin ran through Floris's 
heart, but she fougit against it. What did it 
inatter, this @rupling of his name with Lady 
Blanche’s, while she, Fiorms,was his chosen 
love, bis tuture wife? All the same, Lady 
Betty's bantering speech hurt her. 

At the urement, bowever, she heard 
aveice at ber elbow that dispelled all 
pern. 

“Here you are!” he said. “Going? So 
am I. Comeon, Betty! Miss Carlisie, let 
me put that cloak closeraround your neck,” 
and his fingers strayed to ber ear, and be 
presmed i caressingiv. 

“Look here, Betty, in fearfully hungry,” 
be sant, as tuew reached the hall, and = foot- 
men were calling tor Lady Pendleton's 
carnage. “Teotungry tor grilled bones, 
which isall I should get at the club. Let 
Ine onne bome with you?” 

“Will vou ?" exclaimed Ladv Betty de- 
lyhted.y. Bat Don afraid there won't be 


much to eat, Bruce.” 


danced 


Lady Betty, 
have seen you 
No wonder 


“IT don't care! Fll take my chance. 
Tan hungry enough to eat anything— 
Miss Carlisle even!’ and he pressed 


Fijoris'’s art. 


inade their 


By-the- | 


' Or perhaps Ver 


| your blessing. 


“Then it is inuch to early to go to bed!" 
he retorted. ~Sit dwn, Mias Carlisic! 
Never be the first to break up a pleasant 
party, it you can belp it! Besides, you do 
net look tired, does she. Betty?” 

“No certainiy not!” answered Lady 
Bey. “She looks, w I tod ber, myst 
absurdly fresh and radiant. And early in 
the evening she was complaining of a Lead- 
ache, too!” 

“Ah, something happened to cure her,no 
doult! he sand. 


Fiorss looked at bim pleadingly. Her 
heart was beating fast, ber color coming 
and going with the quick pulsat.on 
ot happiness whieh responded to his 
own. 

Lady Betty stared from one to the 
other. 


“What are you two plotting ?" she asked. 
“You bave some understanding between 
vou. lam sure. Bruce, what makes ber 
biust > ae 


“Shall Iteli won, Betty?’ he said in 
alower voice. “Shall I tell ber, Miss 
Carlisle?" 

“T will go,” said Floris, rising. 

He rose to and stood beside ner, detain- 
ing ber witha lizbt vet firm grasp. 

*Not wet, Floris!” 

“Floris!” exclaimed Lady Betty, 
Startied. 


“Yes, Flor!” be said ; “no longer Miss 
Carlisie t me. Betty, Floris has promised 
to be my wife: thatis what makes me in 
such you! spirits toniziut. My wife, do 
you hear?” 

" Lady Betty gasped and stared 

“Nota word of coygratulation !"" went on 
Lord enjoying ber amazement, 
“Cannot you find « word, my dear Betty ? 
: disapprove? I forgot that 
Miss Cariisie is under vour charge! I 
ought to bave asked vour permission and 
Pardon me! ltis not 
late! Fiorm, shall we kneel to her in 
orthedox fashion 7 and he put bis arm 
round her waist and drew her to tim. 

Lady Betty reese, pusuing back her chair, 


sruce 


land tound ber Voice at last. 





“That would beearrving vour attentions | 


a little tex: far, Bruce,” sand Ladv Betty, 
mischievousie. “Can vou squeeze your- 
selfin the ter ougham, do vou thick ?"’ 


“If leould unscrew iy legs,’ he said, 
laughing. “EL get up beside John,” 
and he putthem on, and climbed on the 


tox. 

Laiv Betty teldthewutobring up as nice a 
Supper as they could, and then, entering 
inte the spurt of the thicg, she declured 
that, now Bruce had reminded her of it, 
Sine tome Woam epriite fiitngry. 

The supper was iaid ina Verv tew min- 
utes in the breahkfast-rean, that being, as 
Lady Betty renearked, the comest room in 
the house, and Lord Norman, with a lady 
on each arin, led them in. 


| eves. 
! vou don't indeed ! 7 


| wisely in :nmaking hay while the sun shone! 


“Edward has gome to bed! eriad 
Lady Betty. “His specch was a great | 
success, 

“Here's the preacership to hin!" ex- 

j clained Lord Norman, ratsing his cbam- 
pagne glam, bis evesalight with happiness 


biceweifamgesaerm ome of the ante recone 
W nen she declared thatshe was ready to 
gc. the peor tear! quite brightened up | 
with grefit ode. 
*“Heellv' amdthe ball half ower! ‘Pon 
y werd ou are growing sensitele, | 
Bianeh<" Lee’ how I hate these affairs! It 
I bet & = a e | should have to cn 
threwag!: Laaing charge of vou, Blanche, I 
. marroei again, I shbeuld in- |} 


Pervare® ¢ w@onld have been better if | 
Tres bat e + murciured, sadiv, as she 
sank tack mt)» a corner of the carriage. | 
Pervare f ber Aher bad lived, of some | 


woman betlaken ber dead mnether’s place, 
Banehe sould not have fallen 
inte the trap eet fer ner by this stranger. 


she, 


“Where = Hreoe al! the evening ?" asked | 


ni Sevarecar, eit an awful gape. “He 


and he usualiv comes 


L 
heen lt beer 
an ioae-ea cal 


tere? 145, 


“IT dont khmow’ Do not speak to me of 
Bruce © sipe Sand, bitter) v. 

Tie 3 ween sugie & 

“You aed Bruce tave quarreled again! 
Never nied. pou willimake it up to-cmeor- 
4 a - es 

A (otter = nlle crommped ber white face. 

“Sea” se eal’, alum st to bersel!; “we 
Sia BAae Ul agelu 


J 


fAPTER VIII. 


Yo teme Sed! Whether the band 
- S ,vare dances + r round, whetth- 
1] = ea mhber heador her heels 
bee -? miler ofthat wonderful night, 
E - a 
= r SV ee 
> 
e * ~—e 
. x 
.“- ~ ‘ ‘ _ ' 
> z« a e ‘ ber en 


————— ee 


asthey rested on Floeris’s downe wt face. 
“I wish evervikeivy pov and suecess w- 
night!" he addes?. **BMetty, this is an ad- 
mirable fowl, le me give vou a wing. Filo 
—Miss Carlisle. with anock ceremony, 


galaniine ? 
all stipulate forthe future 
littie 


“ean | assist vou to seine more 
Betty, DP think os 
that you give ussupy rin tis cosy 
roun after every «atin. 

“TT shali be delighted, Bruce, if you will 
underteke to be a wavs in this humor! 
What isthe tmeatter with vou to night? 
Youare lke atew! You remind me of 
Hertie! By te was, where did he vanisii 
te? Bruce de you think vou really ougit 
to have any weore champagne 2° with mock 
gravity. 

“Tdon't know. T am 
ought,” he retorted. 


not sure that I 
“Champagne to a 


nau inwv trameot mind, Betty, is like 
ail on tire.’ 
“What wm the matter with vou?” 


demanded Lady Retty, staring at his hand- 


Sune face, more jovous than she had 
Seen iisince he was a boy tome for the 
lu ulays, 

*Shall I tell wou? he said. “Shall I tell 
ber, Miss Carlisie * and he leant across 
and smiled int» Fiorts’s eves, which 
dropped metantiv. 

“Wiss ie ¥ i 25a her?’ deimanded 
I wit bb ’ ‘=! ‘ 4 poss i ¥ concern 

-@? 

; = ; wnyhed 

‘ 
‘ o—~ ¢ 
I t I x bas | | I ris 


effort b> rise, her eves downcast, 


an itig a 


- ber face afl sisse. 


j and looking from 


“Bruce, is this trce ?" she exclaimed de- 
lightedIy. 

“Does i look like play acting?” he de- 
manded. “Flers, she cannot believe it! 
She cannet understand x hat I have duneto 
deserve so much bappiness.” 

“Realivy true!" repeated Lady Betty. 
“On, lan so glad! Oh, my dear, my 
dear!’ and she drew Floris away from him 
and kissed ber. oT don’t) know what to 
say, lam so pleased! But mind it doesn’t 
come quite as asurprise; To had an ink- 
ling cr 

“Come, Betty, no prophesving after the 





event! ne remonstrated, holding up his 
forefinger. “I am quite sure that) you 
guessed nothing of the sort! We hia 
our teelings too cleverly, did we not 


Floris?” 

“Hid vour feelings! retorted Lady Betty: 
“why, you stupid Bruce, anyone could bave 
seen, days ago, that you were head over 
heels in lowe with her.” 

“Oh, Lady Peudkton!” 
Floris. 

“Itistrue. my dear! Betthen I didn't 
feel s> sure of you! Andit has all come 
right! TLamn@+gled! You cannottell how 
glad Tam!" and the tears came into her 
“But, Bruce vou donut deserve her ; 
/u can teoncelve Low 


murmured 


yond “16 in °°” 

“lecan foru:a pretty accurate estimate, 
Betty,”” be Sard, quiet’ v, his eves resting on 
Fioris'’s downeast face. 


“And letine tell vou, sir, that you did 


' 
would 
I can 
she has 


Another week or two and Fi ris 
have had offers in ewery direction! 
tell vou that [roms the tupression 
made,”" 

**T daresay,”’ he said. “Perhaps she has 
Lhadone already! Most men can tell a 
dianond when thev see it!’ 

Fioris flushed, then turned pale. 

Lady Betty steod Lelding Floris’s hand, 
ne te the other. 

“How surprised everyone will be’’’ she 
said. “And—and vou proposed to-night! 
Ou!’ with asudden alarm, of course you 
will wantto jeave me now, dear !" 

Floris looked at her affectionately. 

“Why sheuld I? Perhaps vou will 


want to send mine away, though! 


Lady Betty kissed ber again for an- 
swer. 

“IT wish Teould keep you always with 
me !"* 


“Thank you, Betty! Thank you!” ex- 
elaimed Lora Norman. 

“Don't be toolish; [mean till you take 
her, sic! And, "—with asudden brighten- 
inv.—“why sbouldn’t 1? Why shouldn't 
sie stay with me? As—as my triend, I 
mean, dear! Of course,there must be no 
more of this ‘companion’ nonsense!" and 
she flushed. ‘*Faney having the future 
Countess of Norman for a ‘companion'!” 
and she laughed. 

“As I mean to engage her as acompanion 
for tyselfl, I bope you will give her a 
gol character, Betty 2?" said Lord Nor. 
man, to whom tee whole thing as revardqed 
Floris’s position in the house was an elabor- 
ate joke. 


“It Il stay ‘ uu stay 
said Fioris, get t sia just as | 
: / 

- 
: Z P 
ar « 
I ~ r rina 

aK s I Wor 

Ma I s vea 2 re | 
go?" 

“Yes said Laiy Hetty, “and Florig 


“Let us pro- | shall tell Edward when he complains of 


| 
| 





|} wonder you 


the smell who caused it. There I am going 
now ; good-pight,” and she left the two 
alone. 

“I will not keep you to-night my dar. 
ling !’ he murmured, holding ber in his 
arina, *ilow happy yuu shall be if mortal 
nan can make mortal woman happy ! 
Good-night, Floris! Good-night, my iu- 
ture wife! Will you give ime one kiss 
before I go?” 

She hesitated a moment. Then for the 
first time in her voung life, she raised her 
lips and laid them on aiman’s. 

Half-an bour later, Lady Betty, who was 
far too excited to sleep, stele out of her 
dressing-room into Floris's ; and there she 
saw Floris sitting at her writing-table, 
but with Ler head upon her hand, and tast 
asleep. 

Lady Betty, without intending it, 
gianced at the paper under the white 
hand, and saw that Floris had written as 
far as, — 

“Dear Mamma,—How surprised you 
will be to hear “and had then, quite 
worn out, fallen asleep as she gat, pen in 
hand, 

Lady Betty leant over her, with astrange, 
motherly feeling, and kissed ber. 

“My dear, bad you not better go tu bed ?” 
she whispered. ‘Floris! Floris! My 
dear you have fallen asleep !"’and she shook 
her gently. 

Floris started and looked up with an ex- 
pression of terror and suffering on her 
beautiful face. 

“Where am I? Who is it?’ she ex- 
claimed, in a frightened voice. 

“Hush, bush!my dear! It is I, Lady 
Betty. You arein yvourown room! How 
silly to try and write to-night! Why,no 
broke down. It is morn, 





| there's daylight, see !"’ 


*Yes,ves,’’said Floris,putting her band to 
her head, “I was writing to mamma—but 
—but—" and she shuddered, and then 
smilea apologetically. “I have had such a 


, dreadful dreain !"’ 


too | 








“A dreadiul dreain,dear! And no won- 
der, sleeping there in such an uncommfor- 
table attitude! What was it?”’ 

“I—I dreamed that—laugh! I do not 
mind!’ and she laughed herself—*I 
drea ned that I was going to meet— Bruce” 
--the little hesitation before the name was 
charming—“and that I saw hiin coming 
down an avenue of trees ; but that just as I 
was holding out my arinsto him,something 
—someone— came between us, and—and 
Bruce taded away. I thought I struggled 
and fought to follow him, but though I 
could not tell what the something was that 
stood between us, I could not overcome or 
pass it, and—and—there was Bruce callin 
tomeallthetime! It was dreadful!’ an 
she shuddered again. Then she laughed 
and Stared at the note paper. ‘Poor main. 
ma! How astonished she wiil be! Yes, 
I must finish my letter in the morning. 

“The afternoon, rather !’’ said Lad 
“You shall not get up until 
after luncheon ; no, notif I have to take 
your clothesaway. Why you will be as 
white as a ghost to morrow, and Bruce will 
bully all of usterribiy. Come, go to bed at 
once, and no more dreains—of that kind— 
mind!” 

When Lord Norman woke the next morn- 
ingit Was with tbe sensation of the man 
who woke the morning atter his discovery 
ot the Koh-i-noor. 

Lord Norman was inclined at first to 
think that be had been dreaminy ;and then, 
when he realised that he had indeed won 
Floris’s love, and that she had promised to 
be his wife, he sprang out of bed as if eager 
to snatch every moment of the life her love 
was to inake so sweet. 

By thre tine he had had his bath, be bad 
planned out their future existence most 
chariningly. They would be married soon 
—of course !—and they would go to Italy. 
He knew that Floris would be delighted 
with Italy! Then they would come back, 
and settie for a time at Normon Holme 
He would have the grand oid place all done 
upfor her: there should be a suite of 
rooms for herself, and a billiard-room, and 
new stables. Heaven, how he would watch 
over her, and guard her, and love her! 
She should alwaysturn to him with the 
sweet Kiss which she bad given him so 
modestly last night. 

And as tor himself—well, he would turn 
over anew leat! There should be no more 
gambling, no inore—well, po more any- 
thing that was bad and fvolish. All his 
life trom t+day should be devoted to 
Floris. Floris! He had always loved the 
name froin the inoment he had heard it. 
Strange that he had loved her even before 
he saw her! Floris! Yes, it was a beauti- 
ful name! There were others pretty 
enough: Annie, Lenore, Blanche—— 
The last na:ne in his catalogue made him 
start. 

Blanche! He had—well, alinost forgot- 
ten her! Blanche, to whom last night be 
had been on the point of offering his hand, 
if not bis heart. 

He finished his breakfast, and lighted a 
cigar, still thinking of her. What should 
he say toher? There had been no engage- 
nent between them, certainly not, or he 
would not have spoken ot love to Floris! 
There bad been no engagement, but still, 
though no positive, definite word had been 
spoken, he had been regarded by the world 
as her lover, bad alinost learned to regard 

limself as such! Why even last night he 
i} the verge of becomingso. Could he 
learn bv the lipsof rumor of 
ivayernent to Floris! 

No! He could not do that. Should he 
write to her? Hetook up bis pencil, and 
formed the letters on the cloth. 

“My dear Blanche,—-I am engaged to 
Miss Carlisle ; | hope——etc., ete. !” 

No, no, be could not write. It would 


Betty, firmly. 


was T 
eave her to 
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seein heartless, cruel. He must go and tel! 
her ! 

It was not a pleasant task by any means; 
it was one that was so distinctly _ ye 
that it spoiled his cigar and inade him get 
up and pace the room restless! y. 

But Lord Norman, thcugh the possessor 
of numerons fanlits, was no coward, men- 
tally or physically; -and having decided 
that he was bound in honor to see Lady 
Blanche, and tell ber with bis own lips 
that he had proposed to and 
pv Floris, be did not shrink froin it. 

“He called his man, and with his anssist. 
ance got into his morning-coat and hat, ard 
walked down to Eaton Square. 

it was nearly twelve o’clock, and he ex. 
pected—perhaps he hoped—to be informed 
by the tootman that Lady Blanche was not 
up vet. ‘ 

“But the man showed him into the draw- 
ing-room, and there Lord Norman waited, 
staring out of the window, atone moment 
thinking of Floris—of dear, sweet Floris! 
—and the next of the stately, beautiful crea. 
ture to whoin he was going to announce his 

sion for another wornan ! 

Would to Heaven that he had 
so — well — friendly with 
thought. 

How would she take it? Would she—no 
whatever she might do she would not do 
anything inconsistent with ber position, or 
her womanliness ané@ modesty. 

The door opened and Lady Blanche en- 
tered. 

She was dressed in a morning robe of 
taint sea green; her golden 
down her back in a long coil, tied by a rib- 
bon ; she looked like a scrool-giri, as she 
torward with a little blush on her face, and 
with ber-hands held out. 

“So early! How good of you, Bruce !”’ 
she murmured. ‘Have you cometo break- 
fast? Ihave not had mine yet! Come 
with me!’ and she drew him gently to- 
wards her. 





not been 
Blanche! he 


been accepted | 


“Now, Bruce, I am prepared !"’ she said, 
and her eves shone and glistened up at him 
in a way which he remembered ) ears alter- 
wards, and remembered all too bitterly ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


SK the gentleman to wait!" said Lady 
A Blanche ; then she came back and 
stood beside Lord Norman, looking up 
at biin with a smile in her eyes, though her 


face was white and strained with the effort | 


te appear calin and uninoved. “Se you are 
engaged to Mias Carlisle, Bruce?” she _ re- 
peated, 


He looked down at her, rather taken | 


aback by her coolness. He had expected 
s01ne Slight signs of surprise, of consterna- 
tion. 

“Yes, Blanche,"’ he said. “You will give 
me your congraiu'ations ?" 

“Yes, Bruce, with all my heart,” she 
murmured. “I wish you every happiness, 


and her too !" and she siniled again, while | 


her hand closed over Oscar Raymond's note 
tightly, fiercely. 

Lord Norman drew along breath of re- 
lief. 

After all, the ordeal had not been so ter. 
ribleaone as he had expected! He had 
been a dunce to think that she had ever 
cared for him ! 

“The marriage will take place soon, I 
suppose, Bruce ?"’ she said, quite calinly, 


| almost sweetiy. 


hair bung | 


| looks very nice. 


“No, no,” he said, almost harshly in his | 


embarrassment. “I have had m 
fast, Blanche. Tam very sorry 
early !"’ 

“It doesn’t matter. You know I aim glad 
to s9e you, however early or late you may 
be. And the ball—what did you think of 
it ?”’ she said, in her soft, clear voice. 

“Oh, very good, I suppose,’’ he said,look- 
ing at the carpet. 

Her velvety eyes—there were faint, black 
rings round them, that would have told a 
keen observer that she had not slept all 
night—were fixed on his. 

“I thought it was a delightful one,’’ she 
inurmured, coming and standing beside 


ain so 


break- | 


Ile nodded. 

* As soon a3 possible. 
of it yet. 
night.” 

Really ! 


It is early to think 
We—we were only engaged last 


She ie very pretty, and she 
I hope she will like we, 
and that we shall be great friends. I must 
call on her, Bruce, at once.’’ 

“Thanks, Blanche,” be said. “Of course 
you will get on well together—and- -and all 
that.’’ 

“Oh, I ain sure we shall ! Si.e inust coine 
and stay with us! Of course, she will leave 
Lady Betty's 7" 

*No,”’ he replied. 


“She will remain for 


| the present. Lady Betty is very fond of ber 


him. “I was so sorry when papa came and | 


insisted upon our going away.”’ 

“T daresay,’’ he said, absently. ‘Bnt I 
glad to find you none the worse for yester- 
day’s work, Blanche.”’ 

t was cowardly to shirk his duty thus,be 
felt and told himself ; but was this the time 
to tell her, before she had even had her 
breakfast ? 

“Andis that all you have come for, 
Bruce ?”’ he asked, “I thought you had 
come to tell me something important, per- 


hape ?”’ 

fier siniling question gave him much 
courage. 

“Blanche,you are right,”’*he said. ‘I have 
coine to tell you something. You—you and 
I havealways been such close friends that 
I feel it almost a duty to acquaint you at 
once with anything that—that materially 
affects ine. Hang it all, Blanche! [ hate 
beating about the bush! Last night I 





A footman knocked at the door, and 
brought in a letter on a salver. 

Lady Blanche took it and glanced at Lord 
Norinan. 

‘May I?’ she said. 

“Yes, yes ; open it by all means,’’ he re- 
plied. 

She opened the envelope. There was 
only a slip of paper inside, and on the slip 
of paper was written these words— 


“Iam here. If youare still willing to 
accept my aid, you will do well to see ine; 
if not, send word that I may go.”’ 


She crumpled the paper up in her small 
hand, and said tothe footinan, ‘‘Wait out- 
side !’’ 

“Well, Bruce,’ she said, turning her face 
to him with a sinile, gentle, patient, almoat 
Saint-like: the face was so white, the eyes 
80 soft. 

He looked down at her. 

“Blanche, I bave come to tell you that 
I have asked Miss Carlisle to be my 
wife.” 

She did not change color, as he had ex- 
pected ber at least todo; hereyes did not 
even shrink beneath his. 

“Miss Carlisle ?”’ she murmured,—‘Miss 
Carlisle? Ah, yes! Lhad forgotten—Lady 
Betty's companioa !”’ 

His face flushed, though sie had spoken 
the words calinly and gently enough. 

“Yes, Laay Betty’s companion,’ he said. 
“But, though Lady Betty’s companion, a 
lady by birth and breeding. But that is no- 
thing todo with it. What do you Sey, 
Blanche ?”’ 

She looked up at hit. 

“I ain very glad, Bruce—very glad! Stop! 
may I send iny message ?”’ 


“Yes, in Heaven’s name!" he said, itn- 
patiently. 

She had taken the news as coolly and 
calinly as if he had announced that he bad 
engaged a new valet 

She went tothe door; the witnan was 
Standing in readiness. 

“Ask the gentleman to wait, please,’ she 
said. 


Then she caine back, and laid her hand 


on Lord Norman’sarin.”’ 


and wishes to keep her for a time.”’ 

There was silence for a moment, then 
she looked up at him with a very pensive 
sinile. 

“And so you are engaged at last! It 
seeins 80 strange, after the world declarin 
that you meant to die a bachelor! Well, 
am very glad, Bruce! It will beso much 
nicer you having a wife! Please give her 
inv love, and tell her that I shail count her 
asa bosom friend from to-day !"’ 

“Thanks!” be said again. “I'll be offnow 
Blanche.”’ 

She gave him her hand ; it was cold as 


| ice, but he did not notice it. 
inustn’t keep you frown your breakfast. I’m | 














“Good-bye, Bruce! And only last night!"’ 


shemurimnured. “What foolish mistakes 
people make!" and she .!aughed very 
soltly. 


‘“‘Mistakes! What tnistakes 7’’ he asked. 

She laughed again. 

“Why, ast night atthe ball, they were 
saying that Miss Carlisie would be Vis- 
countess Clifforde, and all the while she 
had made up ber mind to be Countess Nor- 
nan.’”” 

His brow gathered in afrown for a ino- 
ment, then he laughed. 

“Oh, Bertie flirts with anvone, you know 
and I daresay he made all the running he 
could with Floris.” 

She nodded. The very name inade ber 
quiveras it left his lips, so lovingly, 89 
fainiliarly. 

‘“‘Poor Bertie! Let us hope it was no more 
than mere flirtation for him. Good-bye, 
Bruce !”’ and she let her fingers slide coldly 
icily frown his band. 

He got bis hat and went downstairs, con- 
scious of a vague feeling of surprise and 
confusion. 

At the end of the hall he saw an old gen- 
tlemnar., with white hair and spectacles, and 
wearing a cloak that gave him the look of a 
musician or literary man rather out at el- 
bows, standing regarding the weather 
glass. 

The old gentleman turned, and regarded 
Lord Norman with a bland, ainicable sinile 
and Bruce, touching his hat in courteous 
response, passed out. 

“This way,’’ Said the footman,rather curt- 
ly, and the elderly man slowly followed 
him up the stairs, and was adinitted to the 
drawing-room. 

Lady Blanche was standing by the win- 
dow, looking down atthe street, and did 
notturn her head until the footman had 
closed the door, and when she did so, 
she started with a gesture of astonish- 
ment. 

Osear Ray mond took off bis spectacles,and 
inclined his bhead,with a simile that was half 
amused, half sarcastic. 

“] read the success of inv disguise in your 
ladyship’s face,’’ he said, quietly. 

Lady Bianche had recovered herself be- 
tore he had finished speakihg, and baughti- 
ly pointed toa chair, — 

Oscar Rayinond drew itup to the table 
and sat down, his dark eyes resting on ber 
white face with keen scrutiny. 

“Js there any need for this masquerade, 
sir ?”’ she said, almost conternptuously, her 
eves dwelling for atnoment on his white 
hairand general d:sguise, and then proudly 
turning to the window. 


“Judge for yourself!’ be’ retorted. “I 
have just met Lord Norman in vour hall! 
Heand I were once riends, and are now 

ter I 4. If he “1 rec ywnizeda ne he 
r t agains 
me, and our | t would bave been rendered 
abortive. 

“Our p t'’’ she said coldly. “T have 


not consented yet to join you in any pilot, 
sir !’’ 
He raised his eyebrows, and pointed to 
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~~ om which she stil! beld tight in her 
and. 

“Then why did you answer iny noto, Lady 
Blanche ?”’ be said, significantly. 

Lady Blanche colored, and tore the note 
into fragments. 


“Quite right!" he said, approvingly. 





tary evidence. Always destroy notes ofa 
compromising natare as soon as you have 
real ther !”’ 

Lady Blanche stood beating a tattoo with 
ber slippered fot. The man's cool assur- 

ance maddened her ; she longed to be able 
to peint to the door,aod bid him go, but she 
dared not. 

Even if she were desirous of dispensing 
with his proffered aid, she had gone too far 
to be able to do so, and she was not sure 
that she did so desire. 

The man had confidently assured her 
that he could and would separate Lord Nor- 
nan and this hated girl—this Floris Car- 
lisle!—and Ladv Blanche felt that she 
could do and suffer inuch to compass such 
an end. 

Oscar Raymond sat quietly watching her, 
,asif he were reading her thoughts and 
| weighing ber scruples, 

“Lady Blanche,” he «aid slowly; ‘do 
you doubt my sincerity ; or my willingness 
, to help you ; or my ability to do so 7" 

“I know nothing about you!" she said, 
coldly. “Last night you presented yourself 
to me in a inysterious fashion, and wormed 
yoursel!—torced yourself into my confi- 
dence ; this morning you come to ne, dis- 
guised in a fashion which suggests some 
high-flown melodrama! I am not accus- 
. mes to place trust in perfect strangers, 
sir! 

He noddec approvingly, not at all dis- 
couraged, 

‘Pardon me if I say that every word you 
utter only confirtns ine in my opinion that 
I acted wisely in offering you ny assistance 

Lady Blanche. A weaker woman would 
have accepted ine ard the situation without 
hesitation or question; a weaker wo:nan 
would not have suited my purpose. By 
your very doubts and secruy [en you have 
proved yourself capable of carrying out iny 
idea.”’ 

Lady Blanche flushed. 

“You speak, sir, as if I were the instru- 
ment and tool 1’ 

“Oh, forgive me!" he said, softly ; “I 
have nothing but the deepest respect for 
you, mv lady. Itis 1 who will be the wol 
if you will use the word. You ask me who 
I ain?” 

Lady Blanche made agesture of cold as- 
sent, and stood looking down at hitn. 

He rose and placed a chair for her, and 
though she declined it with a inotion of her 
hand, eventually seated herself. 

“My name is Rayinona,Oscar Raymond,” 
hesaid. “Iama gentleman by birth. I 
was at college with Lord Norman. You 
have noticed the striking resemblance be. 
tween us; it was more remarkable then 
than itisnow, and for very obvious rea- 
sons, Since he left college he has lived the 
life of a prosperous young nobleman, while 
1’—he siniied bitterly—“have strugyled 
with poverty and ill luck,and have become 
—an adventurer. 

“You, my lady, do not know the full 
meaning of the word ; you do not know the 
daily, hourly misery and hurniliation of 
having to live by your wits ; to eat one meal 
under the gritm uncertainty astothe next; 
wo know oneself a gentleman, and yet to be 
without money and friends! That is to be 
an adventurer, and there is no harder role 
to play under the sun.” 

He began to pace the room,his eyes flash- 
ing under the white wig and eyebrows,and 
his voice comning Guickly and with bitter 
emphasis, 

“* -All through mny life the contrast ne- 
tween Lord Norman and tnyself bas haunt 
ed and tormented ine. Here are we, both 
young, both gently born, and so like each 
other that even you, who love hiin——” 

Lady Blanche flushed and her eyes 
drooped. 

**_Could searcely distinguish the differ- 
ence. And yet he isthe pampered idol of 
society , he fares suusptuously every day, 
and is clad in fine linen, while 1—his coun- 
terpart—ain compelled to prowl about like 
a bird of prey ! Is not that enough to inake 
me hate him? Yes! I hated him all 
through the old college days, when they 
used to call ine Bruce's shadow ! His sliad- 
ow. 
hatred. 

“He has insulted me asno man can in- 
sult another and hope to be forgiven, and 
tor thatinsult I hate him with a batred 
which nothing but revenge can satisfy. I 
cannot attack himnsin purse or honor, this is 
not an era of personal satisfaction ; we do 
not fight dueis, Lady Blanche, as I said last 
night ; but we use our brainsand our wits 
instead, and I shail have iny revenge, 
though you help me or not.”’ 

[fo BK CONTINUED. } 
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ALL persons, even those in good bealth 
and of sound mind, are subject at tines to 
illusions. The brain is very delicately ad- 


| justed organ, is easily disturbed in its ac- 


tion by strong emotions, by furious passions 
by indulgence in day-dreaming, or any 
subject which too exclusively absorbs the 
attention. But, by keeping the head cvol, 
and by avoiding unhealthy degrees of men- 
tal excitemnent,and devoting our time large- 


ly to practical subjects, and keeping the 
ompanionship of healthy well-p ised per- 
aons. and correcting ir ijiiius ms y pur 
jdginent, we inay vercotme tf vil tab 
an 1 estal sh pental faith, Unless, as - 
often the ase. they arise tron diseased 
states of brain over which the persons was 
no contro). 
QL — — 


Kut be has given ine yreater cause for | 


ALWAYS be in haste but neverinaburry. , 
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Manip is nore dangerous than docuimen- | 
e 


7 
Bric-a-Brac. 

THE AGNOSTIC.—An agnostic isone who, 
rojecting taith and revelation, holds that 
nan has insufficient evidence or insufficient 
power tor judgin ntconcerning the exist- 
ence of Crod. 

CoLors.-W hite,the emblem of innocence 
and purity ; red, the color of passion ; yel- 
low, jealousy ; blue, constancy ; green, 





hope; pink, love; violet, friendship; 
brown, indifference; black, death and 
despair. 

CLINGING TO Litk.—A a@nail brought 


from Egyp- to England asa conchological 
specimen in 1S46,aod immediately gummed 
to a bit of cardboard, was found to be alive 
in 180), after lying inthe British Museum 
for four years. 

POoWDERING THE Hatn.—The custom of 
powdering the hair took its rise from some 
of the French ballad-singers at the fair of 
St. Germain whitening their heads to make 
themselves ridiculous, Unlike other habits 
it was adopted from the low by the high, 
and became very general about the year 
161M. In England the powdered hair tax 
took place in May, 17%, at which time the 
preposterous practice of using powder was 
at its height; this tax was five dollars fur 
each person. The hair-powder tax is still 
continued, 

A Go00op GamMeE.—There isa game called 
Russian scandal, which is played in this 


fashion. A tells Ba brief narrative, whieh 
B is to repeat to, and (to D, and so on. 
No ove is to hear ittold more than onee, 


and each is to aim at serupulous accuracy 
in the repetition. By the timethe narrative 
has been transmitted from mouth to mouth 
six or seven times, it has commonly under- 
gone a complete transformation, The ordi- 
nary result of the experiment will afford an 
apt illustration ofthe value of oral testi 
mony in times when the marvellous hid an 
especial attraction for all classes. 

BRUTAL Sport.—Atmphitheatres were 
vaat erections in the Roman emipire, caleu- 
latedto amuse, or rather brutalize, the 
people, qualify them for military life, ane 
render then indifferent to the siedding of 
blood. They were used for gladtaterial 
combats, as well as for fights between wild 
beasts, Of an elliptical fori, they could 
accommodate thousands, who eagerly 
flocked thither to witness the carnage. In 
Tiberius’s reign one fell in at Fidena, and 
history states that fifty thousand persons 
were killed or wounded. To celebrate 
Trajan's triunsoph over the Dacians, eleven 
thousand animals were killed in the amphi- 
theatres at Kome, and one thousand gladi- 


ators fought during one hundred = and 
twenty days. 
MouURNING FOR THE Drap.—"T saw a 


pale mourner stand Lending over the tom, 
and his tears tell fast and often. As he 
raised his humid eyes to heaven, he cried, 
‘My brother! A sage passed that wav and 
said, ‘lor whom dost thou mourn ? ‘One,’ 
replied he, ‘whom To did) not) sufficiently 
love while (iving, bat whose inestimable 
worth | now feel.’ —'What wouldst thou do 
if he were restored tothee?” ‘The mourner 
replied that he would never offend bim by 
an unkind word, but would take every 
occasion to show bis friendship, if he would 
but come back to his fond ree’ a we, *Then 
waste not thy time in useless grief,” said 
the sage, ‘butifthou hast friends, go and 
cherish the living, remembering that they 
will, one day, be dead also.’ " ‘ 
TUBS AND PuiILosority.— Diogenes, the 
celebrated Cynic philosopher of Sinope, 
was banished from his country for coining 
false money. He repaired to Athens, 
where he became a disciple of Antisthenes, 
who was at the head of theCynics, He dressed 
himselfin the garb peculiar to this sehiool, 
lived inatub, and was accustomed to walk 
about the streets with his houseon his head, 
Such singularity, Joined to great contempt 
for riches, soon gained him notoriety, and 
Alexander the Grreat condescended to visit 
him. Asked if there was anvthing that 





could be done to gratify him, the plilose 
pher replied, “ret out of mny sunshine.” 
With this answer the king professed to be 
yreatly delighted, and, turning to his cour 
tiers, he is reported to have said, “It ] were 
not Alexander, IT would be Diogenes.” 
Diogenes was once sold asa slave, but ane 
ceeded in so acquiring the contidence of his 
owner that the latter made him preceptor of 
his children and guardian of his estates, 
Altera life spentin the greatest: indigenes, 
he died in the ninetieth year of his age, BB. 
(, 32. 

KRussian Banres.—Russian babies lead 
a peculiarly miumiuy-like existence until 
they are able w help themselves. They are 
alwaysswaddied, and rolled up tight in 
bandages, so that they may be conveniently 
put away without risk of vetting themsel ves 
Into mischief or danger. On ectering one 
of their houses an enthusiastic traveler 
thinks he bas come Upon some pagan tribe, 
having their idols and) penates, with the 
heads well carved outand the rest of the 
body leftin bloek. Hle looks eurtonsly at 
one laid upon a shelf, another hung te the 
wall on a peg, a third swuoygoverone ofthe 


inain beams Of the roof, and rocked by the 
mother, who has the cord looped over her 
fool “Why, that ia a child!’ cries the 
astonished traveler, with ateeling situilar 
to thatexperienced om treading on a toad 
which Was supposed to be a stom ‘Why, 
whit else should it be? Tinh © 1 
ther. hHiav ripe 
4 me, tire 

as 
is W astié } + isi : a ' ra t 
fied mother;**washed !—what, ashi ua 


You would Kill it. 
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THE HOUR OF YOUTH. 





BY BARONESS SWIFT. 


No time t« like the hour of youth, 
So ross and eo falr 

When life is lit with sunny hope, 
And free from an 

VWoihen ve ler worte of new-born lowe 
Are wl leper 

Aud tlose snes beautifal aud bright 


Spring forth ou 


jvus care 
teofiand sweet 
steps to preet 
No time te like the hour of youth! 


As nature inthe epring, 
Bo life is in ite morniog-time 


A pure aluvely thing: 

Before tue sucomer'« seorching breath 
Across Ite bloom hae pass'd 

Before the balmy gophyr vlelde 
To winter's chilling trast 


Notioe telike the houroft vouth! 


Oh, prize ite le ve mary! 


For lite ise at the teemt, 
A slhortand fleetieog day 
Bow ve the garden of the heart 


In youth eith precious seed: 
The harvest of the after veare 
Shall .hen be blest Indeed! 


GOLDEN LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THR WYCHIPIELED 


HOKRKROR, “LOVERAND LORD, 


KTC., BTC. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THIEN It is finished, she comes back to 
her low seat, and watches Theodora'’s 


needle for «a few minutes, 


{CONTINUED. ] 


“] wonder when Sit Everard is 
back 7?" she save presentiv. 

The needle i pulled up 
the delicate silk snaps; a flashing glanee 
goes frou Theo's eyes to Bervi's face, The 
gi is calm and pale, but a little wistlu, if 
ace, 

“Tl saw 
asked hii,” 
not know. He 
siderable tine.” 

“Beryl, saves Theodora in quick sharp 
accents, “the less you mention Sir Kverard 
Just at present the better!" 

Beryl s eves open witha wondering wax, 
There is « frownoo Theodora’s tace, which 
brings into it some resemblance to Marcus; 
heriouth is compressed rnd stern, bes 
eyes pray, 

She ean bardiv belleve dna her 
Utter Unconscious ess; Wornan of the world 


coming 


siddenly, and 


Mr. 
she adds 
fancied 


Fenwick vesterday, and 
“He told me he did 
io ounyht be aceon 





ee 





| 


red in a strange way from Dover when 
6 returned there after seeing Marcus, anc 
it 19 suppemed—feared—Le bas fallen over 
the cliffe and been killed. But nothing is 
known pomitively, so we must bope be will 
yet be tound.” 

ery! site quite mill. 
it at thet moment 

[yeuis, the havdaome Lous she bad once 
believed she loved, comes lo her inind, and 
then the memory of the long years in which 
he bas beew only astrange shadow, a re- 
minder of ber folly and bis cruel decep- 
tint. 

Sie has been so used to think of bim as 
atment—but alwaye there in the distance in 
the foreign land, always ber husband till 
her dying bour—that she cannot believe 
hive dems. 

“And that,’ she save at 
strangely repressed Lone, ‘is the reason you 
do nt want me to wear this black dress? 
Thedora, ldo vot think I ehall ever wear 
tlack tor bins Ido notthink be will die; 
I beve no wiel tat be should,” 

“Hut, bers), that is mot all,’’ Theodora 
continues. 

And now tor the first time, her voice 
trembles and hesitates; and sue comes and 
witehy Hervi's wide on the same pretty blue 
much she had maton when she strove w 
persuade the sehool-wirl Beryl Ainsleigh to 
tee Marcus Serle'’s wile, 

“Pwinh ts Heaven it were! There is 
wnoething far more sad and terrible behind 
it, Marcus ia trying to investigate it all 


She cannot realize 


quietly, but people will talk. They way 
invaie d'Arey did not ineet bis death by 
acodent Outhatinorning when it hap. 


pened, be vad cashed the cheque Marcus 
wave bien, 
one was driven ts the erime by the knowl- 
edge ofthis imoney. But Everard Fane was 
in Dover, and he left io bastethat day. He 
miay way, and Marcus and I inay believe, 
fiat your tnemsage prevented him from 
wishing Uinew Di Arey, that Le bad intended 
going abroad, but slandering tongues, who 
have always evil on them, whisper that 
they met” 

“Aud do they suppose,’ Beryl cries con- 
temphucusly, “that Sir Everard wanted his 
money? Orwhatiaitthey say? Why do 
you not speak plainty, Theodora? I shail 
Heed bees besaet dew Chet Liew,” 

‘Viainiy !" repeats Theodora bitterly, 
wringing ber bands. “Itis you who will 
notunderstand, ehild.” 

And yet she reeoils from telling the plain 


| trutite the unsuspected girl, 


Coosin'« | 


as she is, she begins to think the girl is | 
Khatiiniog Chis inocence, 
“Whatdo vou mean, Theodora?’ Heryl 


“PT do net understand you. 

“DPshould bave thought you could goes 
pretty well what Dinean,”” answers Thee 
dora, ‘Ttean that, if you have any re. 
gard tor your name, vou will do well motts 
talk much about kverard Fane.’ 

A hotertimon flush slowly mounts to 
Beryl's brow as the glittering perception 
of Theodora’s liiputation, the fiest) trete 
bling sense of shame, finds its way tote her 
mind. 

Bat even now only this rising color ae 


SAYN. 


knowledges its presence. Her eyos meet 
Mrs, Carrington's steadily, 
“Sir Everard and Mary Fane have been 


very kind friends to ime,” she says quietly. 
“T cannot think people will find anything 
to say against them. To oan proud of and 
grateful fortheir frien Iship.”’ 

“Thatisail very well,”’ Theodora replies, 
alinost annoyed by the simpleity which the 
inerest debutante in society, the veriest in- 


genue could searcely tateh—that is all 
very well. Platonic friencships ace very 
pleasant; brut you tust be aware, Beryl, 


that your position inakes it necessary tor 
vou to be particularly careful. You untor 
tunately mnarried Mr. TV Arey, and are ian 
legally bound as though you had not bees 
Beparated since Chat unlucky day.’ 

“Do you think To am likely to 
that?’ asks Beryl, with white lips. 

“The world,” Mrs, Carrington goes on, 
Without heeding her, ‘8s always ready ts 
Bay Ulpleasaut things of a wornan biving 
apart from ber husband, and just maw it be 
doubly linportant that you should be care 
ful.” 

“Tdonotthink | have ever given the 
world oceasion to say aught against te,’ 
says Beryl slowly. ‘! bave lived out of it 
as much as possible.” 

“Ot course IT personally do not expect vou 
to cherish any great regard for Lessin 
d'Arcy,”’ Theodora says; “and | should met 
be sorry to see you free. But vou will un. 
derstand that vou must be the last person te 
agree with me oulwardiy, since onby lis 
death can set you free.” 


forget 


“Free! echoes Bervl. “Have Lever 
Baid that I wished to be free, Theodora ? 
You cannot believe Tam so utterly bad as 


to wish any barin to Louis? If be had in- 
sisted on coming back, I might have wished 
myself dead, but oot bin—not him. [| have 
never had an evil wish tor tim, whatewer 
he may have done—never dreamed this 
terrible thing you hint at. Did you think I 
was so wicked," sie says, shuddering, ‘as 
to have wished hit dead?" 

“*]t was just possible vou might not grieve 


greatly,’ Theodora re plies, apparently un 
ruffed. “But the possibility that the thing 

Cliat iis dleath thay happen thakes 
perative that 5 is Lappear t ‘% 
Wished it perat r f a 
SBAK® “A 1 eve re» 

Bery!'s flushes awe " ack sw 
Cheeks; and 86 does ad a} 

“My dear Beryl, it is best vou «ab j 


know what has bappened. It is false kind 
ness to keep you ignorant. Mr.D' Arey d as [> 


j 


| whall be 


| 


| 





} 
| 


tte Jiewer 


| oof yeu.’ 


Moeryl suddenly turnsand looks at Theo- 
Surawseyes, while a ehlill nameless terror 
risen to ber heart, whicen begins to throb 
wildly, 

There is agony in Theo's bright eyes that 
thrilled to the last sentence she bas spoken; 
andthey are full of the tmeaning she has 
keown not how to shape inte words, 

Jiery| half rises, as if she would elude the 
dark and fearful reality gathering shape in 
her brain, 

Aud Theodora toes that the truth is half 
ited, 

“They way,” she continues, hoping to 
rouse ju toe trembling girl the tMaunes of 
faith sod incignant anyger—auxious too, 
now thatthe worst bas come to Beryl's 
knowledye, and can be tnade no more terri- 
they bemy clearly told, that nothing 
Wisinderstownt— "they say that 
Viverard Fane kilied Ivouis d'Arcy tor love 

4 pallor like that of death is on Bervl's 
face, A WII misery in ber eves, No ery, no 
sound comes from ber tips; but she dropa 
herweny seartpiee lem, 

bor «second wiime in ber life a blessed un- 
cone iousness huts out for minutes all too 
brief the bitterness of sorrow to which she 
iim awake. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tis Marcus Serle who lassaid that Beryl 
wiuet be ne loner left i ignorance of 
theevents whieh have bappened at Do- 

ver, and during the day, when he knows 
her to be at Mutland Square, he is wonder- 
jg Whether sie vel htiowes the evil KOSS! p, 
the miyetery of DP Arey's fate, 

Sinee the morning wheel brought to bing 
Vercury, Serie las been haunted 
ry wt wil. 

It wees be bic that tien he ineetsin the 
clutm are suddenly silent at his approach 
and have been talking of Mrs.d’Arey's hus- 
brasil, 

It seommto hin thatthe whole world he 
Hikes In ie mpeaking will bated breath of 
the meatal, 

bbe baa tried with all bis tuight to check 
the investigation at Dover, to speak lightly 
Athe afluir, and to express confidence in 
the wilets of Arey; treat still it goes on, 
quietlv indeed, but continuously, and he 
litiewe tet what tay be the next dis- 
mverv, 

Artiog on his expressed belief, the police 
have wivertimed inthe foreign newspapers 
for Ivniiad Arey, aud offered rewards for 
news of bic. 

Towhatend ? Marcus Serle knows the 
an Will seent sone danyverinsuch appeals 
and keep inore behind the scenes than ever; 
beistar ber clever lo be found, it he wishes 
tor title, 

el] tell veo, aayve Serle tothe detective 
“hoseeks an interview with bin, “D' Arey 
is male @rsouigls, ard will we 4ypear when he 


Clin mem, bbe tm eee citric ® Character on 
Lise Coir arid rivetiott Latbsle s picot taredens 
i * ‘ } r , 4 se for 
r . 

4 % “ - j iit 
“ ‘ . j r 
“ ” : ‘ j ra 
‘ “ shal i #1 ‘ 


Marcus in silent Hie dares not speak the 


) truth, be can recall the stury Fane bad told 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POSI. 


length, in a! 


and itinay have been that some , 











Theodora of hie youth; but that would 
| against Fane in pointing w an old enmity, 

rather than against D'Arcy. 
It would snow that be remembered the 


swindler who cheated bin. Whi» could 
for & moment suppeme the card-sharper 
would reovilect every young fe.luw he 
duped ? 


erhape in bis heart Serie does not _be- 
lieve D'Arcy willturn up again in Enge 
land. 

It would be aluwet worth bis while t& 
start jile afresis where he is net known, 
free from dett and bis tarnished reputation, 
with acapital of two bLundred aud filty 
pounds. 

In that cane Kery] would be believed to 
be free to marry again. Wut serie knows 
very well ehe canmnA wed Everard Fane; 
and he duce nid believe sive will tarry an- 
otver nan; but the sorrow and the shame 
wiay Kill ber. 

The money for which he has striven will 
be wale for Cocii—there secu neo fear of 
that: but Marcus turns waite a groan freon 
the thought, and wishes th: gold bad been 
at the beAtons of the sea before it Lempted 
him tv do what he bas done. 

Going home late in the evening, and hav. 
ing Aremmed to take his wile ty @ fashionable 
dinner-party, Serie finds Viiippa waiting 
for uit. in the dining-roon, 


Sie is Aremmed with special care in a 
white silk dress with criineon velvet vest 
and cufle, forthe dinner is ty be given at 


the house of an influential nan Whierse wile 
ina jeawler jn the circle bevond Chat in 
which the Series customaily tiove, She 
looks very tril iant with ber BKIn 
and handeowme tiyure. 

‘are you reastv ? ' wii ashe, as he tut 
tone the long gloves and clasps the bracelets 
on ber shapely white aries. 

Sipe e Ziects atew words of flattery 
her thimiend, knowing thet he looks 
aud, if eb Aresses for tlie Company sie 
among, slie seleeta the pow make and 
color Us please biins,and it is for his approval 
she looks. 
| fhe likem Us wee bis vile well 

be assured that in clinminy 4 penniless pov- 

erness he has ale chomen One who e@ais hold 
her own in any drawing room, 

“Yem,” lic mays, “Ll ans ready, We are 
jate as itis, ana Pid net wish to be late at 
Sir Graham KHobinsons, Vuton your wrap; 
the carriage is waiting. ° 

“Cecil hast been well today, she says, 
as she takes up toe bony furdined cloak and 
bars it ter ditto ter place rend her Bhowul- 
ders, “Would you like vs see lini betore 
you uo? 4 
" OWhat is the matter with bine?” 

“A cold, J think: be bas been poorly for 
two or three days. He seem rather restless 
and feverish, but) dco mA think it is very 
much.” 


Creainyv 


frivtes 
weil; 


yous 


dressed, tw 


tell 


Lord Arthur raises bis eyes in subdued 
curiosity. 

“I hope it is nothing unpleasant,”’ he 
murnurs, 

Ou the folded paper is but one solitary 
sentence— 

“Come bome at ones, tor Cecil is much 
worse !"' 

Twenty minutes later, Mareus and Phi- 
lippa Serle stand toyetner by the boy's 
bed. 

The doctor is speaking thet; Beryl 
kneels by the bedside with ber lace hniden 
in ber hands, and little Ceeil lies there 
white and calm, as if he were asicep, ber 
golden curls straying on the pillow, and 


the eyelids closed uver the big blue eyes 
for ever. 
“Itisall over,” says the doctor. “Poor 


little fellow, leeuld do nothing for him. 
Mrs. D'Arcy sent tor me two bourses ago; 
but l bave been afraid of an attack like 
this; be had no strength to withstand it.’’ 

And, withtwo orthree words of cundo- 
lence he leaves thems. 

Philipps, the rich folds of her white and 
crimson dress sweeping behind her on the 
ground, jewels on ber artis and neck, and 
the crimson tan at ber side, stands tmeation- 
less, gazing down at the little pale tranquil 
lace in the pretty ca, 

Sie is stricken alinost senselem by the 
shock ofyrief. She knew he was ill; but 
she had shut out doubts aud fears, retusea 
to believe in the grave looks of the plysi- 
Cla. 

Cecil had been ill so often; be was cer- 
tainly no worse thistime. It was folly to 
be nervous about children, and one was na- 
tural.y dispemed to be imuch too tiimeorous 
with an only ehild. 

but the cannot shut out this; 
open those bue eyes or make, those 
lip Sintle at ber, 

Switthy Beryl rises from her knees, a 
dark slits figure, vith shining tearful eyes, 
and throws ber arins roand Philippa, for- 
getful of all that bas happened to part the 
two who onee were each other's closest and 
dearest friends. 

“Philippa, dearest Philippa,” she says 
softly, “he is bappy—our darling is happy, 
though he bas Jett you in such terrivie 
sorrow, Youand Marcus will eoumfort one 
another, He died so peacefully and quietly, 
just saying, ‘Kiss ime, Berry; goat night;’ 
and J thought he was going tu sleep. Dear, 
dear tittle Ceeil 1’ 

And so it happens 


she cannot 
baby- 


that Mareus Serle’s 
child dies nursed and svothed by the wo- 
tian bis father betrayed for geld, and 
with her name the laston lis innocent little 
lips. 

~ * a * * 2 * 


vaguely, on the 


Wandering restiessly, 
Faue, striving 


Continent uw Sir Everard 


“Would vou rather stay with bin?” asks ! only to drown self, to keep away from 


Mareus. “leould make your excuses 
thee Bestrtsisertin.”” 

“Oh, dear, no, it would never do the first 
time Sir (sraban bas ‘invited us! Ceeil is 
often poorly, Leappese enildren generally 
are; | have had the dowtor ts see tit, and 
told ery! to send again if he yets at all 
worse, ”" 

“Beryi t' Serle starts, “Is whe here?” 

“Yeu, J thought Pd like to leave some 
one besides nurse with bin, and he asked 
for Beryl; sol sent the broughan for her, 
and she came Girectly aud said she was 
very glad to have ber thougits diverted. 1 
dare way sie was imoping about D' Arey. 
Theo told her tray, aud she fainted over 


it. Shall we godewn now, or do you want | 


to eay good might te Cel?” 

Ile [raiser “ temrisvenih; he 
boy, an. be thinks of the woman he 
wronged, Tonight be cannot even 
her, 

“Perhaps | had better net disturb bid,” 
he save: and bie follows the trailing silken 

| robes of this wife doan the stairs, 

‘The party at Sir (iranian Hobinsoun's is a 
large and brilliant one. The sumptuous 
dioner ms served with spleudor ina tmagni- 
fleet room. 

Sir Grahain—dignified and eourteous as 
becomes the bolder of pomition—is a pattern 
hicmt: Lady Metisse aclever woman aud 
a skilful @ouverealion alist — is 2 tnodel 
bic releoem, 

Sir (sralaus seers attracted by the evnie- 
jst and the aeote remarks of Serle, and ad- 

conversation to 


thinks of his 
has 
face 


dresses « yonrd deal of his 


linn, Gireecting thereby the attention of 
eminent guests lo the rising young barris- 
ter. 


He ms heard ts say, in bis decisive judicial 
fastiion, that Mr. Serlecughtts be in Par- 
liament, aundwho knows better than Mar- 
cus Serie that Sir (sraliats. basa littie beor- 
ough under bis influence, whiel he eould 


Beryl d'Arcy, the only woman he can ever 
love, but the wite of another man. 

He travels through France, be walks 
down the famuvtiiar Champs Elysees, the 
Avenues, the Boulevards of Parm, and 
quickly leaves them tor Ardennes and 
7 eeeieaien 

He goesoverthe battle-tields on which 
Frenchmen and Germans struggled and 
died, where the ground bas run with blood, 
and the cries of victor aud vanished have 
rent the air. 

He sees Metzand Strasburg and Saar- 
bruck, and hurries on by tue castles and 
quaint cities of the Ruine, with their grim 
legends and strange stories, to the Guthiec 
Heidelberg’s castle, and the 
glorious cathedral church of Stuttgart, 
careless whither he goes, anxious but to 
aveid Englishinen, the sound of the Eng- 
lish tonyue. 

He hearstroin Dover of Louis d'Arey’s 
disappearance, aud writes back a simple ac- 
count ofwhat he knows, that, receiving a 


grandeur of 


| telegram tu say it was no longer requisite 


he should see D'Arcy, be bad not sought 
him after that first viett) the Harp Hautel, 


‘ had not seen bins, but bad departed at once 


Kive away aliuvmt as readily as the family | 
| Zurich and Berne; be ses the infinite lova- 
| liness of the lakes, of Lucerne and Neucha 


living ® 
When the ladies adjourn ts the drawing- 
room, Lady Kobinson is very complaisant 


to Mr-. Serie, and the «ther women note 
approvingly her dress, ber cali tmauner, 
and her handsome face, 

Later on Mra. Serie is asked to sing. She 
has acaretully- trained Voices with nothing 
of the thriling sweetness which carries 
eryl's songs Vs the hearts of her hearers; 


but it ms strong aud clear; and she sing an 
|talian aria oorrectiv and effectively. 

The soug is not quite Hoisived,for the last 
Riven, When a lootinan 
ltakes it of its silver 


Les be 


verse lias yet 
beritiges ite @ teerke, af 


Saiveretraigit up to Mre. Ser “, is wihe 
stunda ty the puano, white Tverd Arthur 
lhatee i Pla ng ties ‘ [ft Bueet 
j j . if j y j t ‘ 
rs 
; a al . 

“AV" * 

i ‘ i 
pen, w $ si 4 ‘ | jiiicr 
thirobting ipoeravais { { Teo ‘ 1 thy 
gold chainsonun ber white neak. It is Bervi's 


| writiog, burried aud trembling, 





for France, as he was desirous l) be there as 
hoOl as promnitie. 


The only thougnt it gives him is that 
tervi isav be wet free. Hetakes no heed 
of the eautious undercurrent of the care- 


fully worded epistie. 

Then there comes a letter from Serle, 
telling nim DP’ Arecy is certain t turn uo 
again; there is wot the jeast proof of h 
death, and intinating that Fane would do 
well to Slav away at present. 

Fane werely understands that Serle’s 
counplicated story aud stiffly conscious 
wording imply knowledge of what has 
passed between bimselfand Mra.Carrington 
—knowledye that he has confessed toalove 
for Beryvi (Arey. 

He journeys on by the Swiss border to 


tel, and gays inw the biue depths of beau- 
tiful Leman, 


**Like Dian‘’s crescent far »eneath, 
As beautiful a8 Dian's face.** 


But he turns from the gsietv of the happy 


| Grenevese, from the goat-belisand the peace- 


i the exquisite 


fulness of the valleys to the frowning sub- 
limmity of the tutzhily tscuntains, 


Hliy ta if a fee ig. rut the bom 

” 
An { ea the snow, in the clear 
y . y Ta ver ground he 


M4 te autluinn 


uf ‘ fice j at personal 

.s ; Ar 
bicow litt wi le thougitthen that the 
nan Whe cheated thus of bis iwomney would 


ppiness f bis iife! To 
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Italy be had thougtt to bring Beryl, his 
bride—had thought! 

How long agu it seeins since those happy 
thoughts were in bis mind! And Beryl, 
pis beautiful Beryl is tied for lite to a 
worthless wretch whose greatest virtue is 
that be pomsemmes so little love for ber that 
he can leave her alone, uninvlested, in fet- 
tered freetom. 

His own lt is mad en b, but bow in- 
finitely worse is that of the sweet and 
graceful woman, the wife of Louis d'Arcy! 
He who would have studied ber every wish 
and theught can duo nothing to help her, 
ty protect of Ovnsfort her. The wisest course 
he can pursue fur both is to keep away 
froius ber. 


CHAPTER X. 


T is late in the season, and the tourist 
tracks are almost deserted when Fane 
crosms the Grand St. Bernard and 

spends a night within the mighty stone 
wal's of the H«mpice. 

In the morning, betore be starts n on 
bis wandering way, one of the monks, who 
bas noted the get.erous young Englishuian’s 
deep interest in their work, takes him in*o 
one of the chausbers of the hospital where 
be has not been before. 

A ghostly chamber enough it is. It bas 
inhabitants of its own, its complement «f 
guests—and quiet guests they, who give the 
brothers little trouble. 

Everard Fane's pulses throb strangely as 
he waiks amunong these lodgers. They stand 
as though bot pausing a while, waiting 
each tor the coming of his friend. Among 
them there is a tall Englishinan,with ruddy 
beard, dressed in a gray tourist suit; there 
is a bronzd Yankee, with a s<harp-cut, 
clever tace, and a were lad, lair and un- 
«biskered, in full mountain attire. There 
are faces Fane coula fancy he had seen but 
yesterday, % familiar seein their features, 
» ordinary is their costume, their bearing, 
their look. Yet it is five years since anyone 
pe knew bas looked upon this light-baired 
lads onutenanee ; five years ago there bad 
been weeping and despair in soine home, 
perchance a weother’s and sister's grief over 
one whose steps they have tried in vain to 
trace. It is twelve years since that acute 
American crossed the Atlantic for a Europ- 
ean trip, and thirty times twelve months 
have 5 since the lips of one of those 
strange guests have opened to speak toa 
brAber man; ner will they ever open to 
speak in this world again—they are sealed 
With a seal that cannot be broken. 

Standing upright there in form, feature, 
aud eclhAbing as they once walked and 
ap ke, like men suddenly petrified by some 
demon power, they are as lifeless as the 
cn pses in the graveyards, as the dry bones 
that bleach on the desert ; the outer shells 
of men, the busks which the world saw 
ant knew, each in his place sometisne, 
somewhere. 

Snow and sleep, avalanche, crevasse, and 
precipice bave given over these mountiin- 
travellers to the icy hand of death. The 
monks and the hour.ds of St. Bernard have 
found their bodies and brought thein hither, 
where they are given lodginent in an atiunos- 
phere that defies the finger of decay. No 
friends have oume to identify them and 
learn of their final fate. 

As Fane turns away trom the weird and 
horrible assembiy, with its fearfully blended 
commonplace familiarity and unearth!y 


ghastl‘ness, it seems to bim that someone | 


élee has followed him and bis guide into the 
apartinent, ssmeone with whom be is now 
brought face t face. 


This is a sniddie-sized of slight 


nan 








butld, with remarkably bandsome features, | 


black bair, and a jong black moustache, 
with dark strange eyes aud a pale face. 
He is well-dressed, aud bas long while 
bands. 

Fane knows him in ainoment, and starts 
back at the sight of the man he supposed 
hundreds of miles away. It ts not a count- 
enanece to easily forget. 

“D’ Arey!" he exclaims, 

There is no word, no gesture,no glance in 
answer, theugti Fane is just betore 
and bis eyes appear look straight on Fane. 
And what means the livid,zhastly pallor of 
his skin, the vacant unspeakinuy stare of bis 
lack-lustre eyes ? 

“D'Arcy! Luis d’Arey, is it vou?” eries 
Fane again, with an agitation of which he 
sarcely knows the meaning, and seized 
With a threefold greater horror than belore 
had enemnupassed biu—why be hardly re- 
Cogiiizes. 


| don’t 


within three months of his imarriage-day 
among the Alpine snows, 

There sancher ten-days' talk ere a fresh 
and tmore exciting t-pic appears in connec- 
tion with pa “bho are uwre widely 
known and whose domestic life cau be 
freely discumse-t. 


And Marcus ? The next autuinn he meets | 


the pseudo Loum D'Arcy in the gardens of 
Mone Carlo. 

“Se the game's up!" says the man quiet- 
ly. He is shabbier than when he stopped 
Serle in the Mali ; bis face bas grown hag- 
gard, his eves are sunken. 

“Yes, it's up,.”” returns Serle shortly. 
“What did you mean by writing to me last 
March ? Your iu. pudence is only equal to 


“A lawyer's! You seemned to understand 
ny meaning. You sent some money.”’ 

**More foot I!’ 

“That depends. 
your wisdom.”’ 

“What induced gou to run off like a 
lunatic from Dover, and raise a hue-and- 
cry ?”’ 

“A letter from Mr. Marcus Serle—a letter 
which I still have, by-the-bye.” 

Serle winces as be realizes the position in 
which be bas put bi:mnself, 

“Perhaps I might bave responded to the 
hue-and-ery if I had been certain my 


I should congratulate 
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learned friend would have stood by me,” | 


continues the man. 
see the use of running arisk when I was 
unacquainted with the full circumstances, 


and decided to keep quiet till the row was | 


over.”’ 

“And why did not you keep quiet, con- 
found you!’ 

*Frankiy, because I aim still alive. and, 
being so, inust have something to live on, 
It’s ne joke toloxe a rich wile all in a 
hurry! When the death of eur common 
friend, poor D'Arcy, came out, I saw we 
were sold ; but I have been very usetul to 
you for six years, and it stands to reason 
a friendship like ours cannot be severed at 
once !"" 

“You will get not another penny from me; 
I telt you that piaialy !’’ 

“Indeed! 
to decide so rashiy. The whole truth would 
make a pretty story tube known concerning 
Mr. Serie !”’ 

“Didn't I tell you before that you would 
not get a soul to believe it ?"’ says Marcus, 
savagely. *Do vou suppose iny reputation 
can be affected by your lies?”’ 

“J am speaking of the truth—strange 
thing to speak of to a lawyer, isn’t it? 
Don’t forget the letter I mentioned just 
now,’ 

“A forgery,of course; so the world would 
say. You did cheat me tor six months; the 
world says you continued to do so for six 
years. Do you think you could persuade it 
I was your accomplice? Don't waste breath 
in trying to trighten me, Michel; 1 will not 
repay vour trouble.” 

But Marcus Serle’s face is hardly so calin 
as his repressed tones. It is pale, and the 
eves are restless, Wat the world says is 
all in all to him, and the bare thought of 
having to face the frighttul truth with 
indignant denial, to swear down the perfect 
effrontery which his antagonist, backed 
With that some wretcbed truth, can bring to 
his aid, 1s agony, even though be may be as 
confident of the issue as be declares. 

Michel watebes bin and laughs a larsh 
unpleasant laugh. 

“Ah, well,’ he says, “‘we would not wish 
to be too bard on old friends; but I think I 
could string a pretty good tale if the need 
arose! But what will Mr. Serle go for bis 
unworthy triend for the sake of ‘auld lang 
syne’ ?"” 

Serle pulls out his poeket- book, and gives 
soIne netes intu the other's band, 

“I vive you these,” he replies, ‘as you 
are pleased to say, for ‘auld lang syne,’’ 
because you were once usetul to me, But 
delude yourself with the idea that, 


| when vou have gambled it away, you can 


laltar | 


And the fizure stands dumb and motion. | 


lems, with closed lipa, rigid face, and blank 
eyes. 
Tie monk bears Fane's perturbed cry, 


and perceives something of bis excitement. | 
“That is one.” be sass, ‘whom we found | 


quite dead, and buried in the snow on the 
nouDtain-side six years age.” 
* * * * * 
People say how terrible, how shocking is 
the whole sory, when they learn its bare 
oullines—as mucis as we can @xpect to 
know of the ovnedies and tragedies of 
Aber lives; 
divary and audacious fraud which has been 
fractisat on your Mrs D'Arcy and her 
Cousin, Mr. Serie. 
It ls esey to see now, they SAV, why the 
wretched i oprter, srigit lo aveid Sir 


* 


Everard Fane, who bad known the real 
tary. appears, in earlier | fe, which Mr. 
Serle of ervurse had not ; and easy Ww believe 
t ea «Fr * 
= on P “ 4 r ” 
7 a » 
‘ * y. as ~ 4s 
~ raitia rl 4 oo at. 
tuis loveivy ward in (uancers s¢xalled int 
A Se ini-ber Cc posit on. Since I celues out 


that be bas not neglected ber or died in a 


coin iwen place fashion, Lut perished terribly 


andthey deplore the extraor- | 
| where 


| 


get more outot me. And I advise you not 
to try your pretty story in Eugland, or it 
tight laud you in quick tine in one of 
lier Majesty's gaols.”’ 

Michel takes the 
bow, 

Serle moves away sharply, and is gone 
before the other can speak ; but be looks 
after Serle for a moment with a sbrug of his 
shoulders aud another sneering laugh, then 
turns on bis beel, aud walks straight to tue 
yaming-ball. 

* * * * * * 


gut, before this seene takes place, the 


notes, with a imeck 


“As it was, I did not | 





and wander through the pleasant lanes 
where linden and ash trees meet and inter- 
twine their branches overhead and nightin- 
gales sing in the bankside copses. But, 


whether in sunsiine cr in rain, in calm or | 


ip storin, whatever ground their feet may 
tread, wherever their lot may be cust, 
henceforth they Gave light in their own 
hearts and joy in one amwther, im the pure 
gold of true love, the only gvid without 
alloy. 


“nee more #¢ meet, the lonely hours are o'er, 
Unee more #e mert and own the past was best, 
Never to part, ob, darling, acter more, 
Until the angels call us home to rest!’” 
(THE END] 
= —_- - > - “= 


THE Busuman. -Of pigmy stature, and 
of perbaps the lowest grade of any of the 
races of humanity, powsessiny neither head- 
inen nor chiets, nor even oreper naiwwes, the 
iniserable Bushinan or Besjesman of South 
Africa is yet dreaded and avouled by the 
stalwart and warlike Katflira, Zulus, and 
Hottentots by whouw he is surrounded. So 
tinuch is this the case that these tribes sub- 
Init in quietness to the lows of the greater 


part ot their worldly gomisin the shape of | 


cattle and horses, which are omstantly be- 
ing stolen by their crafty little enemy, who 
can bide hi:nself behind a stone or a few 
shreds of scanty berbage, or, if necessary, 
bury bis vellow body in the sand, which in 
color it so nearly resembles, in order that 
he may escape detection and carry out his 
nefarious designs, 

Indeed, it is not until their patience is 
utterly exhausted by the numerous depre- 
dations to which they are subjected that a 


|} numberof them wil reluctantly combine 


together to rvot out thew wily foes. And 


' 
| why is this? 


No one who looks at that puny savage 
carrving atiny Inthe Bow and a quiver of 
wretched featherless arrows, never 
exceeding eighteen inches in length, and 


| of about the thickness of a quill, the heads 


It tight be unpleasant for you | 


frequently coup med of pieces of bone, and 
only cecasionally of simail triangular- 
Shaped bets of that to him almost priceless 
metal—iron, would imagine that he pos 
sessed inuch power to harm any living be- 
ing, much less the magnificent natives of 
the Cape and the adjacent country. 

But these saine wretched little arrows are 
tipped with a subtle potson,which in almost 
all cases carries death with a seratch, and in 
some cases, according to the kind of poison 
used, causes the victlus excrucialing torture, 
speedily ending in the loss of reason aud 
death. 

The little weapon is manufactured first of 
a reed, bound at one end by a piece of liga- 


| ment from ap ostrich,or some «ther animal: 


| triangle of bone or iron which 
the barb, and which is placed loosely in its | 


on the other end is placed a piece of bone,to 
give weight atthe Up, and assist the arrow 
in its flight; and next comes the sharp 
is to fori 


socket, so that when it bas struck the 
inark the shaft of the arrow may be with- 
drawn, but the head will remain within the 
wound. Three kinds of poison are used,the 
first entirely vegetable, the next vegetable, 
with which is nixed virus, extracted from 
the poison-bag of the cobra, or some other 
venomous serpent, and the third o-nsisting 
of the juice of a grub called n'gwa or k'aa, 
Which latter kind causes the indescribable 
agony already referred to. 

It isa disputed ppint whetber or not any 
antidote exists with regard to the first and 
third of these poisons, but in respect of the 
second the mixed nature of the venom 
renders the application of any remedy out 
of the question. Fortunately for the neigh- 
bors, the Bushinan is but an indifferent 
inarksinan, and unless be can get within 


'eixor seven yards of iis targetany thing 


| an 


sinaller than a baystack is pretty certain to 
escape unhurt. 

The Bushman carries several of his 
arrows in his hewidress s» that he may 
always have some ready to band,and such 
is the rapidity with which he can snatch 


them from their place and fit them to his 


bow that itis no uncominon feat for a Bush- 
to yet off three show within two 


seconds. 


drawusa of Beryl d Arcy’s lite is played out, | 


for she is Beryl! d’Arcy no longer. 

On a bright day in spring, when the gay 
sunsiiine is Streaming on the fields, and the 
trees and hedges are o-vered in the daintiest 
and joveliest emerald tints, when the birds 
are singing, the lark caroliing in the clear 
sky,and all the earth Is rejoicing in nature's 
resurrection from the frosts and snows of 
winter, Everard Faneana Bervi are married. 
Notin London; but in one of tue beautiful 
old temples whose towers and heaven- 
pointing spires rise through tLe pure eoun- 
trv air. thromged by twittering swallows, 
flowers in bright profusion bloom 
in the garden-like graveyard, and the 
tall trees round are the home of cawing 


rinekKS, 

In the peaceful vi lage-church of which 
Marv Fane's husband is tue Kector, Fane 
an! Beryl are promounced by bin tnan and 
w ile ( Helv ss tigg agers look onanud 

- ° jae vv « sir eu eet 
y i rus re atrew 
. 4 4 5 - 

[ sé ™=if } *rar 4 } es wite irne 

ue or rbright and peace! BOCenes 
in fair kogiand; they linger by the ever 
resiless waves that dus upou the shure, 
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(;KUMBLERS.—Don't bea 
people contrive to get 
side of everything, 


A WorRpb To 
ygrumbler. Sore 
hold of the prickly 


run against all the sharp corners and dis- | 


agreeable things. Half the strength spent 
in growling would often set things right. 
You may as well make up your mind, w 
beyin with, tliat mo one ever found the 
world quite as he would like it; but you are 


to take your par. of the trouble, and bear it 


bravely. You will be sure to bave burdeus 
laid upon you that belongs to other peop.e, 
unless you aré asuirk yourself; but don’t 
grumble. 

If the work needs doing, and you can do 
jt, never mind about the other boy who 
ought w have done it, ang didn't Those 
workers who fillupthe gapsand smooth 
away the rough spots, and finish up the 
job that cthers leave undone—they are the 
true peacemakers, aud worth a regiment of 
growlers. M.S. 

—_>_ 
SeENTENCES.--An editor thus 


TWISTED 
present of grapes, “We 


acknowledges a 


have received a basket of grapes from our 
triend Ww. for which he Loce pt our 
COM pPlineuis, SO pe olf which are nearly two 
inches in dlameter. 4 widow ntending 
i sueceed her slra t anay ‘ 
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' ais at « 
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A ¢ - rewis thus Pha 
| asec aise ¢ + l@a by &Xxcesanive 
drinking, producing apof g¥ inthe minds 


| KILLED BY A PICTURE. 
MVE following isa remarkat le, though 
true, story. The Prines and Princess 
| de Ridaiwell atopied their little orphan 
niece, Countess Agnes Lanskoronsha, and 
, had ber educated with their children in the 
castle of Neuremaka, in Poland. A large 
| saloon, used for state balla, dark, magnifi- 
| cent, and panelled in oak, divided the suit 
of apartments cecupied by Agnesand ber 
cousins from those of Prine Radziwell and 
his wite. It was necessary to pass through 
itto go froin one end of the chateau to the 
other, unless one went by the garden, an 
inconveniently round-about way. For 
this saloon, Agnes, then aged five, uanites- 
ted an unaccountable aversion, and such 
was her disinclination to pass through it, 
that, 1f forced to do so, she fell into convul- 
, sions, When questioned as to the cause of 
her fright, she gave as her reason the 
terror with which a large picture of the 
Cumman Sibyl, by Titian, inspired her. 
This picture bung over one ot the lolty 
doors, bad a massive gilt frame surinounted 
by the arins of the Kadziwella, and aa it 
represented nothing likel to terrily 
a child, the prince treat his niece's 
abhorrence as babyish caprice, and insisted 
on ber passing through the room like every- 
one else; but always with the same result. 
| ‘The more sympathising princess at last 
interceded for the little girl, and as Ler 
husband did not choese to have the chef 
dTeuvre of his collection locate’ in a lum. 
| ber-room, he unwilli-gly allowed Agnes to 
| pass outside, through tie court, or by a 
| terrace in the garden. A little sedan was 
| got for her use, in which she was carried in 
| wet weather, and for twelve years she went 
| round, winter and sumiuner, at least three 





| times aday. Prince Huobhenlobe tells the 
sequel, 
When Agnes bad completed her seven- 


teenth year she was very lovely. Amongst 
her suitors, the favored one was Prince 
Wisnowiski. To do bonor to ber betrothal, 
her aunt and uncle invited about filty or 
sixty of the neighboring nobility with their 
children ; and alter the banquet, the young 
people, to amuse themselves, proposed a 
diversion known in Poland as the King’s 
Hunt. Agnes was placed atthe head, in 
coinpliment to the high rank of ber fance, 
and had to lead the merry procession 
throuzh different rooms, Some of her 
friends bantered her on her dislike tor the 
saloon,which they declared the finest in the 
house, and best suited for their games, and 
she,unwilling to disappoint them, consented 
, to lead them thither. At the door she 
stopped, turned pale, and seemed almost 
fainting, chen refused to enter. 

Her lover, with tender words, langhed at 
her fears, and jestingly tried to push her 
} in. Sheclunyg frantically, despairingly to 
| the door-posta, Lut he was the stronger, and 
getting her past the fatal threshold, pulled 
the doors to, and beld them fast. A weak, 
despairing voice from within cried, “I arn 


dying; save, oh, save me!” and was 
answered by a peal of merry, mocking 
leughter from without. It still echoed 


from the vaulted roof of the gallery, when 
there was a crash,a beavy fall, and a screain 
| @o shrill that it froze the jest on Wisno- 
wiski's lip». He dashed open the door,and 


| 

| there, dead, bathed in her blow, lay his 
betrothed. The struggle at the door had 
loosened the fatal picture; it fell, the 


| gilded iron armorial bearings that crowned 
itstriking the unhappy Agnes on the fore 
head and thus justifying ber sorrowful pre- 
sentiment. 


j _ —_<_— > ~ 
PAVED witH EXxTinet Stans.—In a 
recent scientific paper Sir Jotun Lubbock 


says: “Like the sands of the sea, the stars 
| ot heaven have ever been used as effective 

syinbols of number, and the tinprovements 

in our inethbods of Observation have added 

fresh force to our original iiopressions. We 

now know that our earth is but a fraction of 
| at least 75,000,000 worlds, But this is not 
all. In addition tothe luminous heavenly 
bodies, we cannot doutt that there are 
countless others, invisible to us from their 
great distance, sinaller size or feebler light; 
indeed, we know that there are tnany dark 
bodies which now emitno lyght, or oom- 
paratively little. Thus, in the case of Proo- 
yon, the existence ofan invisible body is 
proved by the inovement of a visible star. 

Again, J tay refer to the curious 
phenomena presented by Algol, a bright 
star in the head of Medusa This star 
shines without change for two days and 
thirteen hours anda half, dwindles troma 
star of the second toone of the fourth 
magnitude; and then, in another three and 
ahalf hours, reassuines its original brill 
ancy. These charges seein certainiv to 
indicate the presence of a. opaque body 
which intercepts «t regular intervals part of 
the light emitted by Algol, Thus the fluor 
of heaven is not only ‘thick inlaid with 
patines of bright yold,’ but studded also 
with extinct stars—once, probably, as 
brilliant as our own sun,but now dead cold 
as our sun itself will be some seventeen 
tuillions of years bence.”’ 

——_—_ © - 

It Never Comes.—We never have to- 
morrow; it is stiuply aworld of prophecies, 
It bas been said thal the two great pleas- 


ures of living are in baving something to 
love and something to hope for, and the 
last of theme is ever before us in the promise 
“Ue morrow Pietnourrow we tay t 
know, and It is we tial IC iS Lius ordained 
r y 1 ttm s “al 
si A a? S| < s . = = 
a UA v . 
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could we anticipate as Nxked realities that 
were certain to o would tuar a.) our 


peace aad enjoyinent of the present. 
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WORTH AND COST. 





BY WILLIAM Mac KINTOSH, 


In wave of trade, all eager to Gnd out 
The cost of (hat one has a mind to buy 

Ve hall. and if a scheme’s true worth's in doubt, 
We seldom eer the rleay project try. 


Yet strange itts how few will note the cost 
Foer they are caught in Folly’e glided net, 

W here most that makes life's real wealth is lost, 
For no retura bul woe and heen regret. 


With strength of mind and sense of honor fled 
And bexty frail that erst washale a .d etroag, 
Too late thes learn where Sin deceptive led— 
And nothing costes sv dear as doing *rong. 
Pp. <a 


An Anonymous Letter. 


BY BK. LINWOOD SMITH. 


eveugh of us to be merry.” 
Giravharmon was full even to the 
little roou: in the tower, 

“L expect that all willtry to do their best | 
to make themselves comlortable--then 1 | 
ahail be. Prav, all of you feel and act as if 
you were at home. Thisis a monarchy,but | 
] assure you.a very limited one—a republic 
rather, where reigns liberty, equality and 
fraternity on a aimall seale."’ 

Thus Lady Harriet Herrington, the hand- 
Rome, grenial tuistress of Gsravharinon, ad- 
dressed her guests assembled in ber charin- 
Ing country house, 

Noone ever refused an invitation from 
Lady Harriet, unless owing to illness; and 
people declared that she had some subtle im- | 
fluence about her that always made her 
suesis Lappy an I yrood-tenimpered, 

There was certainly something in that. 
She was the best bostess, bul also she 
was a tiost careful selector of those to be in- 
Vite. 

“Wetmuost have no disturbing element, 
my dear Maud!" she exclaimed, in her 
tnusical, pleasant volce to her especial 
friend, whe alwayve arrived a week before 
the rest. “lo ask people to come and be 
happy, if they can’t, why ig 

“They bad better stop away,’ siuiled the 
young girl addressed, 

“ “Pxectly > care and tears come seon 
enough to all of us, without inviting them | 
too cour taeoeaserm.”” 

Maud Mercier made no reply; but as she 
bent over the flowers she was arranging, @ 
sigh, ball stifled, parted her small lips, 

Opinicas were diverse respecting Maud 
Merecier’s clam to beauty. Some ealled 
Ler lovely, others perfection, others ‘really 
Mice-look ity.’ 

These, enfre avous, dear reader, were 
others With marciageable but plan daub. 
ters, others sand she was too Chin; others, 
lik, Woaslie { cout. 

The batter, a strange terion, vet applicable 
tose blonde beauties, but certainly net 
to Maud Mercier. 

Fair sce was, but nelther washed out nor 
Insipid: her complexion was of pure fair- 
ness, her hair ol straw-yold, and she wore 
usually light-bued garments; but the deep 
blue of ber large, yentio eves, the roseleaf 
Untotthe lips, some shades deeper than 
thaton ber cheek, and last, not least, the 
luteilygence of the sweet oval face, gave 
sullicient coloring to make Maud indeed 
lovely. 

“Who is coming, Harry 7" she inquired, 
after asligit pause, passed ino soipping off 
the long stems of some black roses; “TT have 
bot seen your list this tine.” 

“My love, TP couldn't possibly take the 
trouble of enumerating them. The list isan 
my desk, if 1 have not destroyed it.” 

“Oh, its no matter, TP daresay I shall 
know Ssoime.”’ 

“Of course you will. There are the Bol- 
govers, the Deans, Sir John Davenford, Mrs, 
Alleyvuson—”" 

“What, the widow ?” 

“Yes, the widow. Don't you like her?” 

“No: frankiv I do net. You know she 
for the last six months at 

I do not think she 1s sin- 





Ve good people, | trust there are 
i 


has been Slaving 
Kennet-Abbotts, 
core. ’ 

“My dear Moud, Vin sure she is not,” 
laughed Lady Harriet; ‘but she is) light- 
hearted, cheerful, never depressed, there- 
fore ayreat acquisition in a country house, 
You perceive, in wishing ny friends to be 
counfortable, Task, of course, those who are 
to be so: besides, there are to be one 
or two officers my nephew,  Cap- 
tain Oxenham, m8 going to bring down, 
and the widow always goes well with 
them. Asarule officers want someone to 
bring thea out, until they've been well in 
action.”’ 

“Do vou think se?" remarked Maud, 
leaning lower over the flowers, | 

“} taney so, but bere is the carriage; 60 
leave the flowers, univ dear, or we shall be 
late at the rectory.”’ 

The young girl obeyed, and as she fol- | 
lowed her hostess a thoughtful, almost asad 
expression, came into her eves, while the 
sigh once more hovered on ier lips. 

Belore the end of the week the guests be- 
gan to arrive, Atnong the firstcame Mrs, 


Allevnson, the voung widow — bright, | 
pretty, Vivacious, 
“My dearest Maud,"' she ejaculated, 


with effusion, “how charmed I au to see 


I k w & imtes me ke polsor 
thouy! la MI r 

\ yo we pr 
cee ‘ + ~ u better 
“ ’ ¥ ~ r ‘ 4 Ls asl 
T! e 4 st * } rt ale 
giri Cisat jare! Kv-lheway, what yuests 


does our sweet bostess expect ? 


“T know the names ofafew only,’ re- 
plied Maud Mercier, ‘Phere are those you 
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see; then the Deans and Waltbams are 
coming; also, I uaderstand, Captain 
Oxenham brings down some officers.”’ 

‘“()fficers!—cdelightful! I like officers— 
they are fowours gas, and ride so well—— 
Ah! so we have the pleasure of meeting 
again, Mr. Dunemain; we parted, but not 
for ever—ha, ha!"’ and the lively widow 
glided away to another guest, reflecting, 
as she went, ‘What a colorless, washe.J- 
out piece of humanity, that Maud Mercer 
io” 

Mra. Alleynson was a brunette. 

The next dav and the next more guests 
arrived, and now only the captain and his 
friends were to come. 

“They'll be here by the last train,’ said 
Lady Harriet, during the evening, in the 
drawing-room, which now presented a very 
full and animated appearance. 

A quarter 0! an bour later she whispered 
to Maud—- 

“They have come, dear, and will be with 
us directly.” 

“Will they ?" replied the girl, carelessly. 
“T shall be glad to see Bertie.”’ 

Then she turned again to the illustrated 
“Dante” thatshe was luoking over with 
Lucy Dean. 

Military inen were well enough, but she 
was not so delighted at their advent as the 
widow, 

Iuterested by the pictures and little Lucy 
Dean's babbling talk, Maud had quite for- 
yotten the coming guests, wnen, above the 
hum of talk and laughter in the room, there 
came to ber ear a voice that made her lift 
her heaa with a start, and brought a scared 
look into her eves. 

Then, as pale as death, she leaned over 
the book, her smnall hand grasping the ta- 


| ble. She no longer saw the pictures, nor 


heard Lucy's chatter. 

That voice, Hind she been deceived ? 
Some voices night be alike, vet the speak- 
ers diferent! It was impossible that 
he could be there! At least, Maud hoped 
sw! 

Recovering herself afler a apace, she 
found courage to look round. She was sit- 
ting inthe deep embrasure of a window 
that opened om to the terrace, now inun- 


dated with moonlight, 
' 


Lace and silken curtains hung between 
her and the drawing-room, but they were 
now looped back giving a pretty view of 
the grounds, 

Inthe centre of the handsome, well- 
lighted apartinent stood a tall, military, 


| fine-looking nan, with aristecratic features, 


dark, expressive eyes, and large drooping 
tnoustache, 

He wastalking to Mra. Alleynson with 
that ease only acquired in) good society, 
while the glance now and again wan- 
dered round the room, as if studying the 
wuests, 

Maud felt herself trembling in every 
litt, 

A taintness seized ber. To her relief, her 
companion, catehing Sight of the new 
arrivals, quitted * Dante” to ascertain who 
they were; whereupon, Maud Mercier rising, 
stepped quickly oul Upon the terrace, 

“Gaston Spenser here!" she reflected, 
much arated. “Here! Once again we 
are logether beneath the same root! blow 
thankful am Pthat TP know in) Had IT come 
unexpectedly face to face, L might have be- 
trayed thatold) seeret--foolish, unrequited 
love, Yet T could have borne my tuture 
better if he and | had never again met.”’ 

Leaning against the bmlustrade, the soft 
Silver moonlight falling about her graceful 
tigure, clad ina light) evening-toilette, she 
became absorbed in a past) remembrance-- 
the remembrance of how agirl of seventeen 
she had visited a country house where Gas- 
ton Spenser, thirteen years her senior, had 
been uw yuest, 

How he had taken her under his guar- 
dianship, taught her to leap her little bay 
inare, and once had saved ber from a dan- 
gerous fall; how to ber be had been the 
beau ideal of all that was handsome chival- 
rous, good; and how her foolish heart had 
gone from ber, never to be taken back; 
then followed the recollection of the bitter 
morning when Colonel Spenser had 
“laughed and mdden awav™ ignorant that 
he took with him the love of the fair girl he 
had treated so kindly. 

A strange thing such memories, Maud, 
as she recalled them, felt again the peculiar 
thrill whieh she used to experience waoen 
(aston Spenser's eves rested on her. 

Unconscious of the ethereal picture she 
nade standing thus tnotionless on the 
moonlit terrace, she was also ignorant thata 
gentieman coming into the window em. 
brasure had beheld her. 

First he had started as he marked the 
profile against the silver-grav background; 
then bent quickly forward as in doubt, and 
finally rapidly advanced, exclaiming: 

“Atm TD not deceived? Can it really be pos- 


‘sible that 1 have the pleasure of again meet- 


ing Miss Mercier ?"’ 

Maud turned, starting, a wave of color 
suffusing cheek and brow; but, command- 
ing herselt, she said, smiling, and extend- 
ing her hand: 

“Colonel Spenser! This is indeed an un- 
expected pleasure.”’ 

“To ine very much se,"" he answered, 
holding the litte hand perhaps a trifle lon- 
ger than etiquette warranted. ‘“] had half 
a tmind not to accept Captain Oxenbami's in- 
Vilation, Wanting quiet, baving just re- 
turned from India. How glad I am pow 


that I did.”’ 

His eyes no longer looked upon her as 
once they had done 

At present they were | {so ardent ar 
xdiniration that Maud could not encounter 


e4l 

‘Yeu,’ she smiled, trying to s Ippreas her 
beart-beals; “it if ever nice to meet old 
friends,” 

“ht 1; vet how different you are now from 


the little girl to whom I gave riding-les- 
gons,""he laughed. 

“And whose life probably you saved," 
ashe answered. “You find me changed, no 
doubt.” 

“Ouly,” he added, with respectful fervor, 
“that you are far wore beautiful than even 
then.’ : 

“A compliment was ever on Colonel Gas- 
ton’s lip,” laughed Maud; “but when did 
you last see the Stuarts ?" ‘ 

“Not since | inet you at their house, You 
know, Miss Mercier, that I have been in 
India for some time.” 

So the conversation drifted imto less em- 
barrassing topics, and Maud speedily could 
talk calinly enough; but during the eve.- 
ing that ensued Colonel Gaston hardly 
once left her side, and when Maud retired 
that night she wept tears as bitter as any 
she had ever shed. She felt sure that (ias- 
ton Spenser loved her. 

It was the third morning after bis arrival. 
The hour was early, and Maud was the 
only one, as usual, down, 

She was an early riser, and always reno- 
vated the flower-vases, sometimes before 
the guests were out of their beds. 

This morning, however, as she glided 
across the lawn in her dress of white cash- 
usere, knotted by cardinal-colored satin rib- 
bons, her face was troubled and full of sor- 
row. 

She knew now, as plain as words could 
speak, that Colonel Spenser loved her. 

“T must ask Harry,’ she reflected. “She 
inust tell biin—she must be my friend. 
Matters inay not go on thus, for his sake— 
for mine,”’ 

Then, a8 she traversed a sinall hawthorn- 
alley, she halted with a litthe startled cry, 
for coming towards her, looking, ob! se 
bright and happy, was ne other a personage 
than Colonel Spenser hin-selt. 

“You are surprised to see such a sluggard 
as I up 80 early, Miss Mercier,” he laughed, 
“That ludia makes us woetully idle. But 
lam wise enough to follow a good ex- 
ample when set me. May I earry your 
basket ?"’ 

With afew murmured words Maud _ re- 
leased it to him. 

She dreaded—she tremnbied at this tete-a- 
tete. 

She had cause, Not inanvy paces had they 
gone when Graston Spenser, his voice low 
and earnest, spoke: 

‘Miss Mercier, I had a tar more serious 
reason for my earlv rmsing than IT have 
given you. I knew I should find you here, 
that no time was better for me to say what I 
desired without intrusion. I wanted to see 
you very much.” 

Maud felt herself turn pale; she tried to 
speak, but could not. He marked her agi- 
tation, and proceeded. 

“Miss Mercier, vou are tnoved—vou are 
affected. Am I wrong when I think, when 
I hope, that what Tam about to say will 
not take you by surprise ner give you any 

pain ?” 

“Oh! she murmured, distressed, “pray, 
Colonel Spenser, say no more; I entreat—l 
iinplore you!’ 

“That is impossible when a heart is $0 
ftullasimine, Miss Mercier—Maud—I must 
speak. Maud, you hold my happiness in 
your hands. IT love vou!” 

He tried co take her hand, but the girl 
drew quickly back. 

Faintand giddy, she leaned against the 
hedge. 

“Oh! do not reject me,”’ he pleaded. “Do 
not think tiny love but of a sudden, evanes- 
cent growth. Ever since we first met, your 
sweet face has ever been my ideal of wo- 
man.’ 

“Hush! I entreat vou,’ broke in Mand, 
almost with acry; ‘vou tmust not address 
me thus, Colonel Spenser, I may not 
hear you; I am engaged—betrothed to an- 
other.”’ 

“What!” he cried, :tepping back; then in 
asad tone that pierced her heart; ‘Forgive 
me, Miss Mercier. Thank you for letting 
ine Know my tate. May you know that 
happiness I never can !"' 

“Po not say that Colonel Spenser,’ she 
answered, alinost inaudibly. ‘Your fate 
is not worse than other's, Bear it as they 
ao—as thev must!’ 

He looked at her curiously, then cried— 

“Miss Mercier, vou do not love bim you 
would wed ?”’ i 

“Itistrue,” she replied, simply. “1 
vielded to a father’s dving wish. A promise 
to toe dying is irrevocable.”’ 

“No!tnol!” heexclaimed. ‘This must not 
be. Maud your eves have been traitors to 
what yur lips would hide. IT feel—I know 
I am not indifferent to vou!’ 

“Colonel Spenser, I Know vou to be a 
nan of honor, and will respect my = confi- 
dence,” she remarked, plaintively. “No, 
you are not indifferent. If circumstances 
had been other than they are——” 

“I might have hoped, Maud?" he broke 
in. 

“Now it would be an unkindness—a 
tolly.”’ 

“IT will not betieve it. Maud, tell me 
this*tnan’s name, I will see bim—I——" 

“You forget, Colonel Spenser,” said 
Mand, with quiet dignity. “It is the dead, 
not the living, that I consider, My promise 
cannot be recalled. Let me proceed—and 





—pray do not refer to—to thisagain. I rely 
on your honor.” : 

And with a calin face, but breaking heart 
Maud hurriedly quitted the alley. 


Silently, overwhelined, Gaston Spenser 
let her go. : 

“If 1 did not know this ar I night I 
would save her—t v ts rid be my 
iié against Ss. Sire ves rmne I k w it 
I fee a I w f i I w That 
lovely girl sha net be sacrificed to a par 


ent’s seltisn desire.”’ 
*“So,”’ reflected Mra. Alleynson, who, at 
the other side of the hedge overheard all, 














“matters stand thus, do they! Well, ny 
fine Colonel, you shall know. Who cium 
tell but I imay tind a means of being re. 
venged on this hypocritical girl for taking 
from me the man I had so nearly won! 
And on you too, Lyle Carstone, for slight. 
ing me tor ber!" 

The widow was, however, baulked in her 
intent. 

That day news caine that war was de. 
clared against Afghanistan. Colonel Spen- 
ser seized the Opportunity to leave Gray- 
harmon. 

“Atsuch a time,’ he said, “every soldier 
should be at fis post.”’ 

“Never mind,” thought Mrs, Alleynsep, 
“I can write.” 

. _ * » * a 


“Upon my word, Colonel, you're a good 
fellow to give up your furlough and come 
back, for we shail have some hot work, I 
promise you.” 

“The more reason, Carstene, that I 
should be here,”’ replied Gaston Spenser. 
“A true soldier thinks ouly of bis duty to 
his country. Her bonor stands first with 
hiin.”’ 

“That’s all very well; but there are 
plenty of fellows, 1 can tell you, who at 
this moment would rather be in England 
thav India.”’ 

“Is Major Everard Lyle Carstone of the 
number?” 

“No! ’Pou my word, no!’ laughed the 
vounger soldier, ‘Though there are these 
I'd like to see much, Spenser.” 

“Ah! pardon ine; I torgot—you are en- 
waged.”’ 

“To the ioveliest girl you ever ciapped 
eves on,”’ excla.med the Major, enthusias. 
tically. ‘A blonde, of course, Fellows of 
your and ny complexion always take to 
‘blondes’ —the Colonel winced. “But in 
the words of the immortal Traddles, this 1s 
the dearest girl. By-the-way, did I ever 
show you her phote ?”’ 

**Never.”’ 

“I will, then, anc seeif you do not agree 
with me,” rattled on the Major. “It's 
packed now, during this confounded 
march. And have you nore, Colonel, to 
show in return ?” 

“None.” 

“Funny that. And yet,no. Had there 
been a lady in the case, no thought of your 
country’s honor, by Jove! would have 
brought vou from England.” 

*] don’t knew that,” said Gaston Spen- 
ser, drily, thinking with a pang how a lady 
being in the case had been the reason of his 
return. 

“Well, lown it wouldn’t ine. Heaven 
bless you, my dear fellow, there are a lot 
here to fall before these Afghans without 
us.” 

“You imagine it will be a very warm 
affair ?°’ 

“Warm ! yes, faith! These fellows, sly, 
eratty deceittul, cunuing, are yet brave,and 
can be good soldiers when they like. We 
shall have to keep our eyes and ears both 
open against surprises,and to avoid another 
K yber Pass.” 

“Wetook our revenge for that, Car- 
stone.” 

“We did, as we would again, but that 
eouldn’t bring back the lives of those who 
had been slaughtered like sheep in the 
shan: bles.’ 

“IT wonder if the living or the dead are 
most worthy compassion !"’ 

“By Jove ! what an idea. Why Colonel, 
you are so lugubrious that I could half 
think a lady is at the bottom of it, and she 
has treated you unkindly. Certainly you 
look far more ill than when you went 
away. Pray, is it a case of ‘Prithee why 80 
pale, fond lover ?’, 

Before the Major could proceed,an order- 
ly galloped up, saying the General wished 
to see hii at once, and the two parted. 

The English ariny was en route tor Ca- 
bul. The Ameer bad insulted England ; 
England must, as her honor demanded, 
wipe out the insult, and the regiments se- 
lected for the task— : 


**Theirs Bot to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, ** 


were on tmnarch for the seat of war. 

Colonel Spenser had hastened back to his 
cominand,eayer for action that might make 
hin (forget bis nopeless, case regardless if 
helost his life on the battle-fieid or not. 

Reflection had shown him, that even had 
he discovered his rival's name, he could do 
nothing. 

It would prove some peaceful civilian, no 
doubt; and the days were passeu when one 
might provoke a quarrel in order to chal- 
lenge, and havea chance of removing a 
rival by murder. 

Even had this not been, had he a right to 
act without Maud Mercier’s rimission ? 
and had she not declared that, for the pro- 
mise given to a dead father, she would 
never grant it ? 

Yet, if Dy some interference of tate his 
rival could be retnoved, and he and Maud 
once more meet, with no obstacle between 
them ! 

“She would be mine; I know I 
her love,”’ thought Gaston Spenser, with a 
mental cry, a8 in fancy ne pictured clasping 


| the lovely girl in his arms, looking down 
into the sweet face that no longer avoided 


his gaze,but encountered it with a biushing 
happy smile. “Oh, it 1s madness!" be 
ejacuiated. ‘For her sake, as my own, I 
have done wisest by quitting her ; should I 
fall, your future, iny beautiful Maud, may 
be ‘wade the happier.’ 

For days the march continued through 
the grand Afghan scenery—through the 
wild, stupendous passes, where an enemy 
easily might !urk—through valleys covered 
with vivid bloom. 

‘Hiave vou heard,” he asked, “that de- 
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| gpaches have just arrived trom Lord Lytton 
te the Generali 7?" 

“Yes. I wonder what they conzin ?"’ 

“Orders,” laughed the Major, “to strike 
quick and sharp. That's Lytton’s policy ; 
and it war mast be, it’s the right one. The 
last scouts brought in word that there are 
signs of the enemy in our neighborhood. 
It we do not attack, we must be prepared 
for one.”” 

‘There was a pause. Then the Major con- 
tinned, looking upward at the stars : 

*] wonderif weall here shall look on 
those sta:s again ? How sang Campbell : 


** "Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a suldier’s sepulchre.* ** 


“Tt's your turn for the lugubrious vein 
to-night, Carstone,”’ s:niled Spenser. 

Yes, | feel singulariy depressed. They 
say Cetewayo doesn't permit his warriors to 
marry. I think they uust fight beuter !” 

“And do you think they do not love ?” 

“True !"’ 

Again there was a pause. Again the Ma- 
jor broke it: 

“Spenser,”’ he said, “I told you I was be- 
trothed to one I love dearly! The soldier 
who enters battle should be prepared for 
never ooming trom the field alive. Should 
I notjand you should, you will find a letter 
in my desk ; will you torward it to whom 
it is addressed ?”’ 

‘*Most surely, Carstone, my dear fellow; 
though pray Heaven there will be no 
need !”? 

“Can I perform no like service for you, 
Spenser?” 

“No, thanks. I bave none who need to 
be better informed than the (Guzetfe can 
do !”’ replied the Colonel, a trifle bitterly. 

‘Perhaps ycu are the happier! Well,1'll 
go and write it.” 

Hardly bad the Major gone ten minutes 
than a soldier approached Gaston Spenser, 
and saluting, presented a letter. 

“The General sends this, Colonel,’’ he 
said. “It caine with tze despatches, and is 
marked ‘Ilunmediate.’ "’ 

The officer taking it, knelt by the watch- 
tire to read the address. It wasin a wouw- 
an’s hand. 

The postmark was Engligh. 

A sudden trembling seized him. Could 
it be from Maud Mercier? Could any un- 
foreseen circumstance bave removed bis 
rival? With shaking fingers he tore off the 
envelope, then he started, giving a quick, 
short cry. 

The contents consisted but of four lines, 
and were: 


“You love Maud Mercier, and desire to 
know tne name of your rival to her hand— 
not tober love, whicb is yours !—it ls Lyle 
Carstone, of Everciough, Scotland.” 


Lyle Carstone, of Everclough! Why, 
that was he with whom be hau just been 
Speaking. 

(saston Spenser rose quickly to his feet. 
It was lmpossible—it could not be he! 

Crushing the letter in bis palin, he strode 
to the Major’s tent. A light burned there, 
but it was empty. On a rude substitute for 
a table lay a uewly-coucmenced letter. 


“My own sweet, dear Love, 

“Here we are, within a day’s march 
of Cabul. The enemy is at band, and an 
engagement may take place at any mo-nent. 
We must tal 





Here it ceased,the writer having evident- 
ly been called away. 

By the page ‘aid an album. 

Spenser caught it up! Surely, if the Ma- 





jor were bis rival, he sbeuld find Maud | 


Mercier’s likeness in tw! Rapidly he turn- 


6d the leaves. 


Suddenly Gaston Spenser reeled back, | 


gazing at 


heart-sick, bis brain «dizzy, tor, 
portrait ol 


him as she bad in life, was the 
Maui Mercier ! 

“Itistrue, then! It is he who is 
rival! And—and how he loves her! ‘My 
own sweet, dear lore’ “—quoting the let- 
ter, “And I weuld ask him to surrender 
hertome! Wouldhe? Never! Yetste 
nust, she shall be saved! At least he 
Shail know he takes a wile whose Leart 18 
net his.” 

Restoring the albu, 
quitting the tentin search of 
When several shets were beard, 
BoOu by the bugle and sharp reil ol 
drums, By the light of tue watch-fires he 
Baw nen running vere and Lhere. 

“Ab! ejaculated Spenser, as he proceed- 
ed quickly to iis own quarters, all else lor- 
gotten, “the enemy is upon us!” 

lt was 80. The Atygians had made a night 
attack ; and alter the frst confusion, the 
Enyiish met them with dauntioss [ront. 

Tne enemy proved te be in large muin- 
bers, and fer long the Nght continued, 
Dawn had begun te break in the east, send- 
in its pale light on tne battle-neld, strewn 
with dead and dying, when Colonel Spen- 
ser, heading a handful of men, tiaving re- 
puised an attack, turmed, and saw M jor 
Carstone beset by snme twenty Here 
Afghans. He was singlelanded, aud 
bravely did he fight; but he was already 
wounded, and it was apparent that 6 must 
s00n vieldito the superher lurce. 

His death was certain. A moment 
ton Spenser paused - his heart pave a leap 
of joy ; he drew his breath quickly between 


my 


the Colonel was 
the Major, 


(s4%- 


his teeth; bis rival dead, Maud was Iree 
The thought was but transi« 

‘(Great Heaven, forgive me? 
eéntaiiy “This is murder : 4 rWwar 
men, to the reacue ‘ 


f onuers 


@ ana a iew | 
he Afghans, put 
difficulty w flizht. 


Phe next instant 
bad charged down Upon 
ting the:rn with some 





followed | 
Lie | 


every drop ot blood tw flUw quickly back 


Even as they went they sent back shots of , 


deadly aim. Colonel Spenser had just 
caught the Major as he fell, covered with 
wounds, from his borse, exclaiming : 

“Spenser, I owe you my life,” when be 
felt a sharp blow on his shoulder, and 
dropped—shot bimsell to tbe ground. 

On Gaston Spenser's recovering conscious- 
ness his first question was respecting Major 
Carstone. Was he dead ? 

Thanks to bim, the Colonel, no; but his 
wounds bad been so many and severe, that 
he was to be invalided home. 

“Home—to her—iny Maud,” 
Spepser. 

Cabul had fallen, when the Colone! re- 
ceived a letter from the Major—the past- 
mark Bombay. The first was full ot 
expressions of gratitude to bw preserver ; 
then it went on to say that intelligence had 
just reached him of the death of a relation, 
by whose demise he inherited a handsome 
estate. 

“So, old fellow, I am bound tor England 
instanter,”” wrote the officer ; “and baving 
an estate to manage, shall of course sell out 
and stop soldiering. Before we mvet again 
I shall have turned Benedict. I shail be 
sure to inform you of the event, and shal! 
exact a promise from you that the firet place 
you will bend your steps on reaching the 
old country will be ny dear vld native bome 
Everclough.”’ 

“Never! thought the Colonel, with a 
quiver of the lip. “Never could I sit at his 
table; never could I see Maud, my 
darling, at its head—a smile, perhaps, on 
her mouth, but a canker at her heart. 
Never! Ah, me! her fate and mine are 
now sealed beyond remedy—iny lost love, 
iny dearest !"’ 

* * e * . 

Cabul wasin the hands ofthe English. 
The Ameer had fled, but victory bad not 
been accoinplished without much loss, 

Among those most highly commended 
for their courage was Colonel Spenser. In 
his bravery his comrades said he had been 
almost reckless of life. 

Almost !he was really so! What was 
life tohim! An existence without hope ; 
nay, worse, for the knowledge, too, would 
be his thatthe happiness of her he loved 
was athing notto be, 

Just before Cabul was taken a bullet had 
rendered the Colonel's right arm useless, 
The doctor pronounced that it would be 
months before be would be able to use it, 
and he, in his turn, exhausted in mind aud 
body, was invalided home. 

Gaston Spenser hesitated to accept the 
order. Yet why should he not® The war 
was believed virtually to be over. He hac 
courted it, but death had avoided him, let- 
ting him goalmost scatheless, Finally the 
Colonel resolved to go to Europe, not to 
England. He would remain on the Con- 
tinent. 

He had received one other letter from 
Major Carstone, a light-hearted, gav epistie 
announcing his marriage—that he was the 
happiest fellow in exisence. 

At present they were in Paris, spending 
their honeymoon, but soon would be back 
in Scotland, when he, Gaston Spenser, 
must visit them. He would take no 
denial. 

“You know you'll havea right to leave 
India, old fellow,’’ wrote Lyle Carstone ; 
‘and my wite, who is looking over my 
shoulder, joins her invitation to mine.” 

“T don’t believe that- IT cannot,”’ thought 
the Colonel, tearing the letter to fragments, 
“or I was mistaken in her love.”’ 

So Colonel Spenser started for Europe, 
and first landed at Greece, froin whence, af- 
ter awhile, he mm-ved on to Italy. Paris ha 
intenaed to avoid until assured Lyle Car- 
stone was safe again in Scotland. 

The best city for aiman to goto, when in 


groaned 


Gaston Spenser’s humor, is decidedly 
Rome. Its past magnificence, its ruins, 
act soothingly on the spirit, whispering 


how.transient are all things earthly—even 
sorrow and joy. 

‘The favorite resort of the Colonel's was 
the Colosseuin. 

Here,save for the occasional visita of tour- | 
ists, ne could reckon on the solitude he 
liked, as he wandered through its” ruins, 
oecupyving bis faney by building up seenes 
of the past, when the vast circus was filed 





by an eayer mnultitude, and the arena re- 
sounded with the roar of beasts,or displayed 
the agile strenyth of the venturesome glad- 
lator, 

One alternoon, just when dusk began to 
fall, as be sat this tine forming a picture of 
the E:upress Theodora, actress and ein- 
press, a voice feilon his ear that caused 


to liis heart. 

Instinctively he rose to his feet, 
drew back benind a broken coluinn 
mass of miasouryv. 

The owner of the voice was approaciing. 
In a few tinutes she must come in sinht 
lor worlds Grastonm Spenser would net be 
seen. He stood, his hand gripping the col- 
unin, bis lips set, nis face deativ white. 

No, he had net been mistaken. How 
could be in her voice ? 

‘There she was— Maud, within a few feet 
of him—sbe and ter husband! And was, 
tuat the sad, secretiv: heart-broken wife he 
bad pictured—that nappy, bright-faced yirl! 
eolor in her Cheek; slit 
and how ftre- 
face towards 


then 
and 


There was ast 
was laughing as she talked, 
lifted ber lovely 
mn S— Major Carstmne ! 

tieard the latter say, ‘it 


qrientiy she 


her @motipant 


No, tieteed,”” he 

vould never have done to have left Rome 
“ “> that xed, brave old 
w, (rast Ss; euser le Smoke about 
; A * 8 4 A y 
A pe % > “ ave ii a’ 

i us at ed z 7 
ii % r a i ara ) re There 
Was 4 ringing like belis in bis ears. He 
wave one glance at tbe two as they walked 


ul, then moved rapidly,of in an opposite | 


direction, to the entrance where ha had lef 
the carriage that had brought hin, 


i 


Fortunately it was near, and secon be was | 


being ariven back to Rome. 
“She has been wise,"’ he murmured, half 
bitterly. “She has bowed to the inevitable! 


She is happy, thank Heaven!" and the | 


words were sincerely uttered. 

That sane evening, however, 
Spenser started for Come, 

Here he proposed to remain a week be- 
fore starting for Switzerland. He managed 
to procure pleasant apartments on the 
shores of the lake. There was a veran.ta in 
front, where he sinoked and read the even- 
ing through. 

On the third morning after lis arrival, 
raising his eves from the page he was peru- 
sing, he becaine interested in a tiny cockle 
shell of a boat, that had shet frou: the shore 
inte the lake, Ttsonly occupant was a lady 
attired in light boating costume, and, who 


(aston 


managed the oars with singular dexterity. | 


“A graceful figure,’ unused the Colonel. 
“Bends like a willow-wand to the oar ; 
but’’— lifting his eves to the hills—*she 
should not go far out. ‘These breezes are at 
times awtully treacherous, and, asa sailor 


would say, there are nasty cat's paws in the | 


water already.” 

But the fair rower sent her skiff dancing 
over the water without fear, and the Col- 
onel returned to his book. Halfan = bour 
had elapsed, when he was aroused by a 
sudden gust of wind whirlng over the 
page. His first thought was the boat. 

There it was, heading towards the land ; 
but it was evident the rower was either 
nervous or exhausted. Her oars did not 
dip as regular:y in the troubled waters; the 


j property. 
| dishes have also been known to 


linht boat often caine dangerously sideways, | 


A lake-storin is not always athing to be 
laughed at. 

Giaston Spenser, throwing down his 
book, ran duwn to the shora., Ashe reached 
the water’s edve, the boat, which was nearly 
fifty yards distant, swung round. The girl 
rose up quickly, lost her balance, and the 
neXt tnoment the skill was capsized. 

Hardly before her ery of distress reached 
him the Colonel was swimiuning to the 
rescue, forgettul quite of his wounded arm. 
Hie saw the slight tigure of the girl rise once 
—twice! The third time be had grasped 
her dress, and held ber firmly. 

A8 he did so he saw ber face! 

“Maud! Great Heaven !"" he exclaimed, 
with acry. Her eyes opened a second. 

“Ab, Gaston !’' she ejaculated, and then 
fainted. 

Turning with difficulty, for his arm was 
weak, he inade his way to the shore. Reach- 
ing itat last, he laid the unconscious girl 
down, too exbausted to proceed farther. 
How was he to restore her? How white, 
how deathlike she looked ! 

‘“(Z;00d Heavens! she is not dead, is she!"’ 
exclaimed scimeone. ‘What, (aston Spen- 
ser !’’ 

The Colonel turned; 
less, was hastening up behind him. 
Major Carstone. 

* Yes, Gaston Speuser, thank goodness !"’ 
exclaimed the Colonel, rising up stern and 
cold. “It’s well, Lyle Carstone, I was 
nere, or this lady—your wife—would by 
this time have ceased toexist. Had she been 
mine—”’ 

“My wife, iny dear fellow?” cried the 
Major, wondering: “this is not my wife ; 
this is Miss Maud Mercier, 
love, and who, in contidence, loves you.”’ 

“What !"’ gasped the Colonel, ‘twat do 
you mean?” 

“Simply, that by chance my wife and 1 
learned all about you and Miss Mercier 
when I wrote to India, but it seems you 
didn’t get iny letter,” 

“About Miss Mercier and I?” re 
the Colonel, bewildered ; *“explain—’"’ 

“Don’t you think it would be Kindest to 
get help for Miss Mercier first?) Thank. 
Heaven, se is coming to! There—you 
wait here—imy villa is close by; Dll soon 
be back.”’ 

Lyle Carstone, raising Maud, carried her 
away. Spenser remained where be was, 
stunned 

“What goes itall inean ? For Heaven's 
sake, explain !’’ he exclanned, as the Major 
returned, 


It was 


ted 


“Allin good time, old feliow. First tell 
me your story.’” 

The Colonel rapidly complied. 

“What!’ exclained the Major. “You 


thougit me your rival ?”’ 

“Yes, and was near letting you fall a 
victinn to the Afghans. How oould I believe 
otherwise alter the receipt of this?" pro- 
ducing the anonymous letter, 

“Tsmel! the rat!" maid the Major. 
“Spenser, thin letter is true; butthe Lyle 
Carstone was iy cousin.’ 

“Your cousin 2?” 

“Yes, an old cousin of fifty. Maud's 
father was under yreat, very yreat obliga- 
lions tomy cousin. Ile cancelled the debt 
by, on lis death-bed, getting the poor girl 
to consent te wed ber benefactor. A certain 
Mrs.. Alleynson long had avyled for my 
cousin with «a hope of suceeas untull Maud 
appeared, This wouwan learned your and 
Maud's secret while at Lady Harriet s& Ste 
coummenced a systems Of explonage ; the 
result was an anonyinous letter to uyvereror 
cousin, aceustig Maud ot love tor anotuer. 
Lyle bastened to Grayharimon., The train 
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Scientific and Useful. 

Fry Wierrets.—Simall fly-wheels, cast 
hollow and lowed with lead, is a foreign 
HOtion that promises to become popular in 
this country. They afford the same power 
as the large wheel, cost less and take up 
less room. 

COLLARS AND Currs.--When vour ecol- 
lars and cufls came trom the laundry as 
bard and sulfl as a board dun’t break your 
studs and cufl-buttons in trying to put 
them on, but just dip your flnzers in water 
and touch itto the button-holes, and see 
how easy they go on, 

IMPERVIOUS CoRKS.—Corks are now 
made tlinpervious by simply soaking then 
for several hours in a salanion of one-half 
eunce glue or gelatine, or a mixture of 
three-fourths ounce of glycerine and one 
pint of water, treated to a temperature of 
about 50° Cent. Such corks may be made 
nearly proof against acids if dipped, when 
very dry, for ten or fifteen minutes into a 
melted mixture of tour parts paraffine and 
one of vaseline. 

Fire.—Several household articles, such 


| as glass tish-globes, paper weight made of 


pyramids of ylass balls and the lenses of 
the stereoscopes have been found to act as 
a burning-glass in thesun, and to bave set 
fire to light tnaterials, such as cloth and 
paper, thereby causing danger to lite and 
Brightly-tinned or nickle-wash 
focus the 
sun's rays by reflection, and teud to bring 
about sunilar consequences 

Harp Woops. —Manufacturers of wood 
mosaic Say that they have found by experi- 
nents that hard un ple on end is trom four 
totive times as durable as marble, and 
equally asdurable as the hardest baked 
tile. It is reported that two end-wood 
floors were laid in the elevator of a publie 
building in Chico about fi teen mooths 


ago, and thet toe tloors are in as good con- 
dition as When fiest laid. alteush each 
elevator carries trom 1000) to 20000 persona 
daily. 

Parers.—Light papers inake a dark, 
dingy room much wore cheerful ; large 
figures inake a small room look much 


sipaller and occasions much waste in match- 
ing the figures. All low rooms should be 
papered with striped paper, having the 
Stripes running up and down, as it makes 
the room seems much bigher, Subdued 
tints take olf the glare of Woo many win- 
dows. The best eflect is produced ty bav - 
ing a paper with pettern and colors of a 
quiet tone, such aS does notat once sirizne 
the eyeon coming into the room. The 
paper should relieve and set out the furni- 
ture that stands in frout of it, not attract 
attention trois it. 


F arm and arden. | 


Rats. —Rats have a great aversion to the 
odor of chloride of lime, and when 
mixed with water and poured into the 
holes through which the rats pass, they 
usnally vacate their haunts This mixture 





is harinless, does mot kill the rats, but 
drives them away. 
SALT. —Salt is being freely used by cer- 


tain New York nurseryinen in their pear 
nurseries, for the purpose of counteracting 
blight. Tron filings and copperas in solu- 
tion have been used for the saiue purpome. 
If these remedies do not prevent the disease, 
they at least correct a dispeos tion to 
blight 

Or Capaciry.—The capacityof a stomach 
of a horse is said to be three yallons and 
that ofthe ox five gallons, Consequently 
the horse having a s#inall stotiach, aust be 
fed trequently, while the ox can take up a 
large mieal ata time and remimasticate it at 
leisure, ‘The stomach of the sheep is) pro- 
portionatle to that of the ox, and it should be 
fed in a Similar manner. 

PouLtTry.—Hens like a variety of food, 
besides all kinds of grain, raw or boiled 
(better boiled), and tiasied boiled potatoes, 


They are fond of chuopped cabbage and 
onions, Once or twice a week > and when 
they cannot yet yrass, Luey will eat quite 


freely of tinely-cut bay. They are not fond 
of burnt bones, because the tat and miarrow 
are burnt out; but raw bones, chop- 
ped ints line pieces, they will devour greed- 
ily. 

MaAaNURES.—Compost is the best garden 
manure. Jt is too late now to discuss 
Inanures for the garden, but not too soon to 
wet ready for uext year. Onue of the best 
manures forthe garden is nade by mixing 
two bushels of fine bone with a wagon load 
of stavle wmanure. The bones make the 
Inauure heat more quickly, and the manure 
softens or dissolves the partele of bones If 
water with which sulp'.urie acid has been 
mixed is poured on the heap, it will 
prevent loss of ammonia, Most stable 
manures are deficient in phospuates, which 
the brome supplies. 


For Working Horses.—lDuring the 
busy season the borses al work are taken 
out early in the Oring and Kept strictly 
at work until late lu the evenity, with the 
exception ofan hour or so for rest at noon. 
They are perhaps, well fed, vetting plenty 
of ypraimn and lay b5iat ore iat alad 
have plenty {[ wrass ale, ana sititngeg | 
tort pasture on Sunday 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 15, 1885. 


Purity, Progress, Pleasure and Permanence are 
conspicuously ineffaceable features written by the 
finger of Time on the veneratle record of this paper. 
To the thousands ehe have drawn many of their 
neblest thoughts and mucn of their sweetest enjuy- 
nent from its familiar columns, in the two genera- 
thons covering Ite histors renewed assurances of de- 
Votion te their gratification and improvement are su- 
perflucus, THe SatTekeay EVENtnG Post exists 
solely tuserve the best Intercst.s and promote the 
truest pleasures of its patrons and readers, [It hopes 


to constantly deserve the unswerving approval of Its 


great army f oldand new (rhonda. Itaspiresto no 
higher ambition lo accomplish this, nothing shall 
linpede the way The best prefuctilonsof the noblest 
thinkers andthe ¢ teriter. will Mil its columns, 
and suiwearhede ty ff the most careful edit- 
core wlamdl lee «coretis ted to its preparation, 
Nothing lnopere on deters gowill te permitted to de- 


fie Its pages nor make them an unworthy visitor to 


any home The most (eraphic Narrationus, Inatruct- 


Ive Shetele Fascinating Stories, Important Bio- 


araphical Besays, Striking Bvents, Best Histerical 


Dee riptions, Latest Sehentific Dioeovertes, and other 
Bltractive features adapted ty every portion of the 
family circle, wi appear from eeck to week, while 
the Doniestic, Seetal, Fashion and Correspondence 
Department. will be matntatned at the highest posst- 
ble standard of excell mee Its sole atm is to furnish 
Ite subscribers with an economical and never-falling 
supply of happiness and instruction, which shall be 
Be Necessary to thelr ealetence as the airthey breathe, 
While myriads of silken threads in the web = of 
memory streteh far back inthe history of PH SaT- 
CHKPAYD PVENING. Pest, it will never rest on past 


laurels, tut heep futile atereast of all genuine pros- 
gress In the pisit ef the age in which the present 
generation live Ii earmestiv seeks and highly ap- 
prectates the favor and friendship of the pure ane 
combeverswhere, bot desires no affiliation with, nor 
Characteristic approval fram, Cheir opposites, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(one regular oy, Sy mall, one year, §2 in 
alvance postage free Sit months, $1. Subserip- 
Cheon may nine nee or terminate with any 
thitimyher “ye al filential club rates te prerst 
masters and offers desiring to work actively for 
subseriptltoms and conmentestons will be made known 
only oodineet application te the publication office 
by mail of tu person yo remittances credited until 
actually received. Patrons stheald address all commu- 
Hleations platotiyv, amd etercioe the usual business 
precaution in tranemitting futids sately and 


peresmgpetiy Niwavs ene lose poestaye for corre spromed- 


ehee requirtug separate regis, Cotusure re pronise 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


All miivertisonuenuts are recetwed anbject to ap- 
preral Nootlitog Chat the anagetment may deem 
Inappropriate or moworths will te taken at any price, 
Ordinary agate lites, # cents each insertion, Spe 


Reading notices, $1 per 
se rsonal notes, $1.25 per 


Chal notices, Feeents per tne. 
Prertelistses 


Pversvthing « 


counted Time 
counted line ler this lead meust lave 
the todistfual ex amiuvatien and veriflieation of the 
managing directoror tis authorized representatives 
before publication 
THE rPATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Phitadciphia, i'n. 
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Look Before You Leap. 
There is a class of proverbs and trite say 
ings which, irreproachable in’ their ortho 
dox propriety, are in application absolutely 
rules for ‘‘the art 
of waking people uncomtortable,’’ out of 
which the ‘fat and greasy citizens’’ of the 


dyspeptic ; a sort of easy 


melancholy Jacques, might have gathered 


Appropriate reflections for the benefit of 
their 
and “look before you leap is one of them. 
follow the 
advice of the proverb, and “look before we 
leap,” 
whether the feat be 
Queen Bess must, one would say, have had 
thia fact present to her mind when she 
wrote the reply to) Raleigh's famous 


‘poorand broken bankrupt’ comrade, 
In nine cases out of ten if we 


we shall never leap at all, regardless 
advisable or not, 


line. 
The atmosphere immediately surrounding 
the obstacle or chasm is wondertully mag 
nifying ; the twig becomes a branch, the 
rippling brook a foaming torrent, the half 
dozen bramble thorns a perfectly unsur 
mountable difficulty. ‘You won't find it 
grow any prettier by looking at it, your 
was the shrewd, if rather sarcas- 

ot the old jockey to the over- 
and, really, the 


honor, 
tic, advice 


cautious rider ata hurdle ; 


theory is applicable to other arenas than the 
race course It our prove rb be exalted into 
in unassailable truth there are other axioms 
v ert siz transformed into paia 

r Ne err I K¢ ‘ 

7 ft f 

of * ¢ | 
his text kK rs 1 onthe next by 
“empirical laws snd unending exceptions, 


60 we, With the Cautious minor of our pro 


THE SATURDAY 


hold words” as, ‘‘Who hesitates is lost ;”’ 
‘Fortune favors the brave ;"’ ‘‘Do what you 
should, let come what will.’" And, like the 
perplexed student of our illustration, we 
take comfort and heart of grace in the con- 
viction that whatever may be the correct- 
ness of the theory, the exceptions and con- 





_tradictions are often practically the safer 





guides. A sad gap would be made in the 
golden roll of heroic actions had the tac- 
tors ot those deeds of daring made this cau- 
tious doctrine their principle of action; a 
very sensible decrease in the ranks of suc- 
cesstul men in all spheres would be consid- 
erably reduced. The failures, metaphor 
ical and real, which too often accompany 
an unsuccessful leap, are, as frequently as 
not, the result of this very looking, with its 
inevitable lingering , and the rueful work ot 
“picking up the pieces’’—the broken frag- 
ments of praiseworthy ambition, injured 
fortunes, disappointed hopes—giving us 
time to lay this te heart. Doubtless, — if 
there be p’enty of time before the venture 
has to be made, it is the truest wisdom to 

PerclLance we may 
necessary—that some 


weigh the method. 
find that no leap is 
by- way, at first sight circuitous or diverg- 
ent, may lead us straighter and sooner to 
the wished-for goal ; but if we find the leap, 
after all, will be the best, we may depend 
on it. the more we look at it the less we 
shall like it. It we avoid a catastrophe, we 
shall probably be too late, and cost and 
trouble, which otherwise would have been 
avoided, will be entailed by the delay. Ot 
doubttul comfort shall we find then the 
kindred saying which assures us—every 
day's experience to the contrary notwith- 
standing —that we are better late than never. 
The scene would be devoid of humor—as- 
suredly it wou'd be replete with pathos— 
which should depict the great array of sor 
rowing ‘‘tailures’’ who trace their ‘‘easy de- 
scent’ to an untimely prevision. In close 
juxtaposition to them in the same Dan- 
tesque circle would be those waiters upon 
fortune who,negiecting the proftered favors 
of the goddess, have delayed still for some 
more overt, more brilliant, offer. These, 
like the mountain dweller of the fable, have 
tarried by the side of the stream, waiting 
for the rushing water to exhaust itself, till 
at last the stepping stones by which the 
transit would have been so easy are washed 
away. To both comes the echo of the sol- 
emn warning, that ‘the that observeth the 
wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth 
the clouds shall pot reap.’" We can imag- 
ine a place for penitence being found tor 
these dejected ones, on the condition that 
henceforth they modity the liieralness of 
their pet axioms, and, for the benefit of us 
others who are still susceptible tothe charm 
of pointed epigram, however misleading, 
that they set forth authoritatively the form 
of gloss which, to make it a trustworthy 
guide, must, for the future, be read into 


‘Look before you leap.”’ 
to ——__- 


Learning and Life 

Learning and life, that which is known 
in the world, and that which is to be done 
in the world, stand over against each other, 
and the perpetual problem is how they 
shall be brought together. Like two strong 
men Who gaze into each other's eyes, and 
know that they oughtto be standing hand 
in hand, liketwo great promontories which 
stand and watch each other, and feel the 
sea which rushes between, and yet feel un- 
der the sea the sweep of the continuous 


earth which makes them one—so learning | 


and life—that which is known upon the 
earth and that which is to be done upon the 
earth—stand gazing at each other, and 
knowing that, however they may be sepa- 
rated and kept apart, they belong to cach 
other. In reality, the great end of lite is 
learning for the soul and the world of pro- 
per action. Itis not upon wealth or ma- 
terial resources, nor upon bodily health, or 
freedom, or knowledge, much less upon any 
narrower and less comprehensive object of 
desire, that we must fix our minds as being 
Valuable as 
they are, they are but instruments ; and the 


hand that is to wield them is character. We 


the corner-stone of happiness 
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this great end and, while our efforts to ac 


quire them may not be lessened, our power 
to use them in the interests of a higher pur- 
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alone ; it also comprehends every branch of 
practical wiedom. Without this practical 
wisdom stores of knowlege may be wasted. 
This power, too like every other, may be 
cultivated. It strengthens by exercise, it 
withers by disease. Those who are natur- 
ally deficient in it may improve by care- 
fully directing their thoughts to definite 
ends to be gained, by calling up to fre- 
quent remembrance their past mistakes, 
follies and faults, with their subsequent ill- 
effects, and by reviewing with equal care 
the reverse and brighter side of their ex- 
perience. It is in this way the discipline of 
daily life comes to be our most valuable 
friend ; itis in this way we may learn to 
make the past a safe guide and an inspiring 
influence to the future. And in all the 
prospect of learning and life we should al- 
ways bear in mind the notion of fitness of 
By neglect of this 
often 


learning to ourselves. 
the materials of a good farmer are 
spoiled in meking a petty and insignificant 
lawyer ; a skiliul mechanic is lost to the 
world in making a weak and vapid preacher; 
an enterprising and successful tradesman is 
sacrificed for the sake ot producing an in- 
ferior and useless politician. Sometimes it 
is the youth himselt, against the advice of 
wise parents and experienced friends, who 
spoils his lite in some futile endeavor. See- 
ing that every place is open to him, he 
thinks hecan enter into any one that it 
suits his pleasure to select. The question 
of his having learned a suitable fitness does 
not occur to him, or, if it his self- 
esteem answers it satisfactorily to himself. 
He does not hesitate to assume responsibili- 
ties and undertake duties trom which those 
farabler and wiser than himselt would 


does, 


shrink. Other things that he could have 
done well and honozably he neglects. 
Forced into an unequal contest with men 


of superior power, he gradually sinks out 
of sight and out ot mind, and he is fortu- 
nate if he be not also out of pocket and out 
ot character. He has not learned the right 


lesson of lite. 
—___—_—— >. ¢ ~<a —_—_— 


Memory is found in all healthy states ot 
the brain, and consists of a revival in the 
mind of a past condition of act;it isn’t enough 
that the original impression be renewed 
on the brain and comprehended; it must 
be registered, so as to produce a permanent 
modification of brain-structure or action ; 
otherwise it passes from the mind, and can 
only be vaguely recalled. A good memory 
depends on various considerations ; one is 
healthy brain-structure, another is nutri- 
tion, and athird is training and culture. 
The young remember more easily than the 
old. Their brains are active, and there is 
an enormous amount ot new, healthy blood 
coursing through them ata rapid rate, and 
nutrition is active. Fatigue is fatal to good 
memory—it is then that nutrition lan- 
guishes ; but rest restores a healthful condi- 
tion, and then the power of inemory comes 
backagain. Asold age comes on, putrition 
is less pertect, and the cells of the brain in 
which memory takes place become filled up 
with debris of decay, become yveliow, and 
actually lose their organized structure, and 
are no longer capable of action. 





SELF HELP, be it ever so wisely and thor- 
oughly carried out, can never abrogate the 
duty and privilege of friendly and benevo- 
lent assistance. It will not even limit the 
necessity of it; for human nature is essen- 
tial.y dependent as well as independent,and 
lite furnishes abundant opportunities for 
the exercise of all generous impulses with- 


out injury, provided the rightful conditions 


are obeyed. In infancy our dependence 
upon otuers is complete ; as we advance in 
life, it gradually declines ; in hea'thfu' ma- 
turity it reaches its lowest point. Yet even 
here it by no means vanishes. We are still 
dependent upon one another for happiness 
in a thousand ways, and continually need 
the helping hand as well as the sympathiz- 
ing heart. 





It is the part of an indiscreet and trouble- | 


some ambition to care too much about fame. 


about what the world cays of us: t be il 
wavs looking into the faces 1 others f 
app va 1 be alw S anxious f 

‘ ‘ 4 4 Ww ¢ ya = 
pout y te hea efte { ir ow 
voices It you look about you, vou will 


see men who are wearing lile aw ay in te 


verish anxiety ‘or fame, and the last we 
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verb sounding in our cars, find ourselves | pose will be greatly enhanced. But this shall ever hear of them will be the funeral- 
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repeating with bewilderment such ‘‘house | idea of learning is not confined to books } bell that tolls them to their early graves | 
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The World’s Happenings. 





In London the clergymen pray for the 
editors, 

Twenty-nine murderers are awaiting trial 
at Fort Smith, Ark. 


An Austrian artillery lieutenant commit- 
ted suicide lately by shooting himself with a large 
ecanunon, 

Cremation in [aris will soon be availa- 
ble for the general public at the emall cust of $2.50 for 
ea h operation, 


The average enameled watch hanging at 
the waist-belt of the average girl contains a powder- 
puff—nothing else, 


Opera-glasses, next to superfluous cloth- 
ing, are the articles soonest pledged by young men 
who are hard up, 

Protane swearing has become untfashion- 
able in Fngland. Even the mildest expletives are 
accounted in bad taste. 


‘*Artificial dimples are all the rage in Chi- 
cago.’* We had thought that natural cheek was 
Chicago's strong point. 

A Milwaukee father has ordered a bed- 
stead 24 fee’ wide, with nine compartments, one for 
each of his nine children, 

In Plymouth, Mass., an ol4 sexton of the 
antique school has just died, having dug the graves 
of 3,260 people during his life. 

A pig that’s a great terror to rats,and has 
rid the neighborhood in which it lives of them, is 
boasted of vy a Pittsburg man. 

Spitting on the floor ot the Norfolk, Va, 
Court House costs the offender a quarter, the money 
xoing into the general treasury. 


Zuckertort, the famous chess player. re- 
ceatly played forty games in Berlin, simultanevu-ly 
and blindfolded, and won them all, 


It is customary in Norwegian cemeteries 
to place a chair near newly-made graves, decorating 
it with the flowers, If any, that covered the cofin of 
the deceased, 

A lady at Nantucket, who has been or- 
dered by her doctor to take plenty of out-door exer- 
cise, drives a stage, and so makes money at the same 
time she undergoes treatment. 


The pug so closely resembles the edible 
Chinese dog, that the Celestial residents of the large 
cities have taken to stealing the canine ,ets of fash- 
ionable belles tu cook and eat them. 


‘This is my wife—these ladies are her 
companions, *’ is the form of introduction emplosea 
by Mormons, who thus baffle the people desirous of 
obtaining evidence as to their marital relation-. 


At Red Bank. N. J., there are two rival 
telegraph offices, and the operator in one is moneope- 
lizing business by offering a glass of ice cold soa 
with syrup to every customer that sends a dispatch. 


The Shapira manuscripts, which only a 
couple of years ego created such a sensation in the 
theological world, and were held at a valuation of 
$5, 000,000, were sold in London the other day for 
8 cents. 

Minnie Daley, of Chicago, has been sent 
to the penitentiary for one year. She t- only 2 years 
of age, but has in her vriet career robbed and swin- 
dled more than two hundred men, always escaping 
punishinent, 


At De Buck’s ranch, Trinidad, Col., dar- 
ing a thunder storm, a herd of eighteen horses were 
driven against a barbed-wire fence by the violener of 
the wind. The wire conducted a stroke of lightning 
through the herd and thirteen fell dead. 


Evarrice Manceav, of Lavenir, Quebec, 
has a son six vears of age who weighs 16 pounds, 
stands four feet in height, measures around the waist 
thirty-seven inches, around the arm eleven inches, 
and around the calf of the leg fourteen inches. 


‘‘Doll babies’? and ‘Fourth of July’’ 
were the only words that Eliza McCarthy, who died 
the other day, wasever heard to utter during her 
thirty years of confinement in the insane department 
of the Baltimore Alinshouse. No friends ever visited 
her. 


A Richmond, Me., paper chronicles as an 
almost incredible occurrence, the fact that a Rich- 
mond undertaker, ‘‘whose love of humaniiy ts 
stronger than his business instincts,** jumped into 
the river and saved a boy from drowning the other 
day. 

A happy couple, whose united ages 
amounted to 160 years, were married in East Green- 
wich, N. Y., the other day. They had been ea- 
gaged away back in the twenties, but quarreled, 
married other partuers, reared families, and at last 





A paper piano has been manutactured at 
Paris. The material for the case was compressed and 
took a perfect polish,and the tone of the instrument, 
though not loud, was very sweet—a soft, fall, quast- 
continuous sound, resembling sumewhat that of the 
organ. 


A party of lads, just getting into their 
teens, whose brains had been inflamed by sensstional 
reading, were arrested in Duxbury, Mass.. a few 
days ago, for committing a series of house rebberies. 
They had built a cave, as they called it, im a grave- 
yard, and there hid the plunder. 


A resident of Bath, N. Y., armed him- 
self with a hoe-handle and entered an old granary to 
have some fun with the rats which infested it. The 
rats were nof averse to tun, either, and if the doctors 
suceeed in curing their patientin six weeks of the 
seventy-nine bites he received, they will be satis- 
ted 


A tall and dashing blonde, clegantly ar- 


raved in silk and velvet, undertook to cowhide a 
g San Franciscan, evidently of a practical and 

vals turn of mind, for n discovering 1 

it ! 5s assailant e slugged er ' the 

se Will rea ana k ke er 


Mr. Gladstone is the owner of probably 
the iongest pencilever made. A manufacturer a 
Keswick has sent to him a walking-stick, thivey-ntell 
inches long, nade of cedar, and forming a large p 
cil, with a Borrowdale lead nearly half aa inch ay be 
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running throughit. It has a selidsilver band, = 


bears an inscription in verse, ¢ 
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THEN AND NOW. 





MARY J. MURCHIE. 





The sky was bice, 

Our hearts were true, 

Bright shone the sun that summer morn; 
The birds sang sweet, 
And at our feet 

Lay waving fields of yellow corn. 





With love and faith 
As strong as death, 
Without a tear we turned away; 
‘Tis now we weep, 
At one fell sweep 
Our sun is hid, our shy is gray. 


For pride is strong 
When hearts are voung: 
And bitter words that once are spoken, 
Return again 
With maddening pain: 
And faith and vows and hearts are broken, 
oe ——e———-_ =—sO =» 


“A Guiltless Sinner. 


BY E. M. DAVY 





[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


T last! Could he believe that he had 
bought ber love at last? Heaven knew 
he had id dearly enough w win it. 

But morbid doubts we haunting him. 
The echo of Leila’s own words sili sound- 
ed in bis ears, ‘Money can buy all things 
excepting one, and that is love.”” No 
matter, that look of hers for the moment 
was irresistible; be took from his pocket, 
with a half sad swile, the little book in 
question. 

“Yes, that is the talisman,’”’ she said, 
kissing the band that held it, “and here 
are pen and ink. Now let ine see you write 
those magic figures that are to wake poor 
mamma smile again. There must be four 
—but what shall be the first? I am afraid 
‘l’ will searcely be enough. Perhaps ‘2’; 
but——”’ 

Arthur hesitated as his pen touched the 
paper. He made the figure ‘3’ in conformity 
witli what he believed t) be ber wish. With 
a happy laugb she beld ber band out for the 
cheque. 

“No, ny darling. I wisb to be the bearer 
of this myself. Is your mother in the 
drawing-rooin? Then I will go alone to 
her.”’ 

Mrs. de Winton remained to dine after 
the interview. No trace of irouble was 
visible on ber countenance; on the contrary, 
she looked radiant. 

An understanding had been coine to 
between Arthur and bis mother-in-law, 
which, at least, aflurded considerable satis- 
faction to the latter. During dinner, with 
justaasufficient show of emotion, sbe an- 
nounced her intention of leaving her dear 
children in a few days’ time to resume 
once more her roving life in foreign lands. 

In fact, she bad accepted Arthur's offer 
of settling her affairs—in consideration that 
she should im future reside abroad—with 
the saime gracicus equanimity with which 
she bad accepted his cheque for £3,000. 

**] ain glad to bave been able to help you 
now, for Leila ssake,’’ Arthur had remarked, 
gravely. “Another time——”" 

“There shall not be ‘another tiie,’ ’’ she 
answered, with a bow and siniie, which 
told hii that the subject was disinissed. 

Soon, a still greater change was observ- 
able in Arthur Lee. He looked ill and 
harassed, both in mind and body. 

‘Too many dinner parties; too much port 
wine,” said the doctor whom Leila insisted 
on consulting ; and be prescribed plainer 
diet and earlier hours. ut when he drove 
off in his broughain, be sbook his head. 

“Don’t like the man’s look,’’ he tmut- 
tered to bimeelf, “something worse than 

ort wine and dinner partics is at the 

ttom of it.” ; 

But not being a friend of either busband 
or wite, he went his way, and straightway 
forgot the cane of Mr. Lee. 

Artbur Lee had not many friends. True, 
since his marriage— now nearly a year ago 
—he had entertained largely both in town 
and country, but could he reckon hat{-a- 
dozen, out of all the hundreds who visited 
biin, as friends? 

No, 
saddened him. He 
the shallow, empty life he was leading. 

Leila was all the world to him. He had 
squandered his fortune wildly, recklessly, 
because he counted it as nothing in coinpar- 
ision with ber love ; but—bad he won it 


even yet? Inthe failure of the District | 


Bank he bad lost nearly balf what his 
father left bitin. 

The sum total of the Christmas bills 
appalled him. Then there was Mrs. de 
Winton’s debts. Ignorant as a child of the 
extravagance of such women—even of what 
they would call their bare necessities—he 
was, however, stricken at the amount he 
had pledged Limself to pay. These matters 
all unhinged bim. i 

One morning—it was early in March, and 
about a month after the departure of Mrs. 


de Winton—hbe seeined nore than usually | 


gloomy and reserved. 

In vain Leila, with light cheerful talk, 
strove to rouse bim from bis apathy. When 
be was leaving for his office, she ran to bim 
in the ball, with the white bird on her 
shoulder. 


“Love ine, Too-too! Kiss me, Too-too ?’’ 


‘ 
y forgot 


she seng the old refrain—so jong got 
ten now —and ber voice treinbled,ber pretty 
sips twitched, when, with scarce 4 KiSS5 I 
answer to her appea j8ba tur ! 
away, Ssigbing. ; 

“A child, pleased with a pretty ty 
thought. 


On entering bis office, the first thing le 
did was to unlock Lis desk and open it. 





| the private door. 


be kuew it, and the knowledge | 
was tired to death of 


THE SATURDAY 





As be did 80 his eyes fell on a letter lyin 
near, When he had read it, the hot blo« 
inounted to his face and receded, leaving 
him more pallid than before. 

This letter was nothing more or less than 
a forinal, summary request that, as soon as 
convenient, he should send in a statement 
of the Duke of Wearshire’s aflairs w the 
duke’s lawyer, Mr. Hall. 

Now the duke bad been on the Continent 
since November; and a few, very few, 
coummunications bad passed between him 
and his agent during that time, 
intimation fell as a thunder-stroke on 
Arthur ; for soine moments he was unabie 
to realize it. 

Calling one of the clerks who sat in the 
outer office on no account to admit anyone 
until his return, he bastened out to see the 
lawyer. That gentleman was cold in man- 
ner, reticent, distantly polite ; and Arthur 
said, with intense bitterness : 

“It I thought there was an agent ready to 
take my place, | would ask you to give the 
affairs into his hands at once.”’ 

“Pardon me,” said Mr, Hall, “there is no 
need for such precipitancy on your part. 
You observed the wording of the letter?" 

“It is in accordance with that, that I 
desire to act. My accounts are ready at any 
moment to undergo the strictest scrutiny. 
My books shall be sent here. A large suin 
of money is lying at ny office in notes and 
gold, received yesterday from the C. estate, 
too late to bank that day. Within an hour 
I will place that money in your bands, 
together with my forinal acceptance of this 
—disinissal.’’ 

‘But, iny dear Mr. Lee——”’ 

“There is nothing more to be said.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Lee, there is. In the 
event of your desiring an explanation, I 
was einpowered to give you one. On my 
own responsibility I will give it,although it 
has not been asked, assuring you at the 
sane tine that it is with the greatest pain 
the Duke has taken this course. Kuimors 
that you were living—let u# say—rather 
extravagantly, reached his Grace some time 
since; these rumors alone would have been 
deemed reasons sufficient for most land- 
owners to place the conduct of their aflairs 
in other hands. For your father’s sake the 
Duke hesitated 80 to act. However, a cir 
cumstance caine to his knowledge which 
decided him. The circuinstance was this, 
He is staying at Nice. 

“Three nights ago he went to Monte 
Carlo, and there, seated at the gaming-table 
he recognized Mrs, de Winton. On inquiry 
he learned that she had been a well-hnown 
habituee of the rooms for years———I see I 
surprise and shock you, Mr. Lee, but the 
Duke thought it well that you should learn 
the result of his investigations. 

“Mrs.de Winton wassimply the daughter 
ofa croupier in Paris ; but she inanaged to 
captivate and beguile a certain General de 
Winton into making her his wife. The 
General had an only child, a daughter bya 

revious marriage. Too young to remember 
1er own Wother, she was taughtlo regard 
Mrs. de Winton in that light. On her 
husvand’s death, which oecurred within a 
year of his marriage, Mrs. de Winton re- 
suined in a manner her old life, first, how- 
ever, placing the child, whom she looked 
on as an incummbrance, in a convent near 
Paris. Many years passed, during which 
she scarcely ever saw her stepdatighter ; 
but, when Miss de Winton was seventeen 
years old, she presented herself at the 
convent for the purpose of removing the 
young boarder. The Motner-Superior of 
course believed she was relingishing her 

upil into her mother’s care. Mrs. de 
Winton brought her step-daughter to kng- 
land, and to thistown. ‘That isali 1 have to 
tell you.’’ 


“Thank you,” replied Arthur. “I will 
bring the money.’’ 
In the meanti:ne this is what took place 


in Mr. Lee’s office. 

Scarcely had be lett it when Leila ran 
lightly up the stairs, entered the room 
where a clerk was sitting writing, and with 
a siniling ‘iood tnorning”’ walked toward 


“Mr. Lee is out, ma’am,” said he, rising 
as she passed ; ‘he gave particular orders 
no one was to be adinitted in bis absence.’’ 

“He could not mnean that I wight not go 
in and wait for hitn ?” 

“Those were the orders, ma'am, and I 
believe he locked the door.” 

“Why so he bas!" said Leila, trying the 
Jiandie. ‘But see, the key isin the lock! 
T shall go ip and wait for Mr. Lee's 
return.” 

Half an hour later Leila caine out again. 
She looked flushed—excited. In ber hand 
was an envelope, the flap of which she was 
pressing down to make it adhere iirmily. 

“T can’t wait!’ she exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, as she glanced at her watch. 

“Will you leave 4 nessage, ma‘ain 7" 

“Yes. Tell Mr. Lee—no, you need not 
say anything atall. I will explain.” So 
saying, she departed. 

The clerk relocked the private door ; then 
resumed his occupation. Ina few tminvutes 


| Mr. Lee passed through, without speaking, 


to his private office. 

Presently he opened the door.and called 
out: “Charles, who has been lLere ?"’ 

‘No one, sir. At least——’’ 

“My orders were that you were not to 
adinit anyone. Who bas been here ?”’ 


“Tt was ouly Mrs. Lee, sir; and indeed I 
didn’t thinkany barin. She said you could 
not mean to keep ber out 

Art clutebed t ‘ ' 
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bad a letter or what looked like one in he 
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hand, and was sticking down the euvelope 


| as she went.” 


EVENING POST. 
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“What did she say 7?" inquired Mr. Lee, was gone; but the duke, hearing through 
| Mr. 
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' velope. 


| her 





boarsely. 

“Nothing. sir, Only that she couldn't 
wait. I asked ifshe'd leave a tnessage, but 
she saidno. Can I get you anything, sir?” 
he asked, with a wistful look at bis tuaster's 
face, which wore an expression of agony 
that frightened bitin. 

Arthur stared at him blaukly for some 
seconds, then said slowly, and ina voice 
hardly recognizable as bis; 

“You can go cut for an bonr, 
IT am not angry with you. Go. 
returi——"’ 

He did not finish the sentence, but stood 
watching the young tan in a half-dazed 
way pick up his hat; nor did he move 
until the sound of bis retreating footsteps 
died away upon the stairs, 

Then Arthur drew along breath. 
hour,” he whispered. “Inan bour] was 
tw deliver up the money !" 

He listlessly sat down at bis desk. 
Beiore him wasa slipof paper on which 
was written the sucn of money tu notes and 
gold thathe had left there. 

Could he by eny chance have been wis- 
taken ? 
the notes ? 
Now Three one hundred pound notes were 
missing. They were there when be went 
out; but now were goue. 

He tlung bis #russ upon the table, and 
laying bis face upon them groased aloud, 
Presently raising his head he looked at the 
timnme-piece on the wall. The thinutes were 
fiving fast. In an hour's time—. 

He unlocked a drawer in the writing- 
table and took frou it 4 simall pistol which 
had lain there for years. He remembered 
his father telling bimiit bad teen loaded 
Inany years age, in the tiine of the Chartist 
riots, 

He examined it carefully, critically, 
though his band shovk somewhat as he 
held it. He raised it, and pressed the 
inuzzle against bis brow. 

Ilow cold it felt. He withdrew it again 
and looked around him. 

Once more he lifted the litthe weapon 
resolutely, standing up; his floger was on 
the trigger. 

At this moment the door opened noise- 
lesslv, and Leila entered. 

She saw the situation ata glance. Never 
in all his life would Arthur forget the ex. 
pression on her lovely face. She neither 


Yeu, yen, 
When you 


uttered word nor sign, but gliding across | 


the room to her tusband, she took un- 


resisted, from his hand the deasly weapon, | 


Quite quietly she laid it on the table 
among the seattered papers there, then 
drew a chair towards hin, and with gentle 
force nade him lean back tn it. 

She could not speak. The silence was 
too awful to be broken by words, Drop- 
ping upon the floor she took ber husband's 
hands in hers, pressing them against her 
heart, her eyes. 

He heard the panting breath, the buried 
beating of her heart; he was as one stricken 
blind and dumb. But ve could feel, and 
felt as though he were in the presence of an 


| angel. 


“Arthur. Hear nny confession,” whisper- | 
| golden-haired yirl of seventeen ; the other 


ed the soft pleading voice of Leila presently. 
“On my knees let ine tell you what asin I 
had nearly committed. This morning a 
letter caine to ine from inv mother, I did 
not read it till after you were gore. Ste 
was in great trouble for want of money, and 
implored me it | loved her to let ber have 
two or three hundred pounds. 

“T was to inake a memorandum of the 
nuuibers of the notes, register the letter, 
and send it off at once; but on ne acount to 
tell you that I wanted the mouey for ber. I 
caine to the office \) ask you for it, meaning 
however to tell you all about it. 

You were out.] waited till nearly time Ww 
post ny letter for the indday post, and you 
never caine. Your desk was open that 





was whi, perhaps, you had ordered that no | 


one should be adinitted—there were bays 
of money and bank notes in it. 

“At last, thinking only of iny mother's 
need, and believing that bad J asked you, 
you would have given ine twice the sum, I 
took three notes and put thems in au en- 
But before reaching the post office 
some instinct told me I was duing wrony. 
Even to help matoima [ought not to take 
money that was yours without your know. 
ledge. So Leame now to bring it back. 
Thank God! Ob, thank God I comet” 

With a gob she took the envelope trom 
pocket, and tearing it open laid the 
netes beside the others on tue desk, “Can 
I be forgiven, Arthur?” 

“Forgiven? Leila, you are an angel! You 
have saved ine.”’ 

Whereon she flung ber aris atrout his 
neck. “How I loveyou, Arthur? If ithad 
not been for uay tnother- ye 

“She is not your tother,”’ 
husband told her all. 

“T am glad she is not iy mother, 
all she said. 

“And Leila, will it make you unhappy to 
live differentiv?” heasked, ‘To have only 
one house, fewer servants, no tmoney 
spend on j expensive pleas 


F seogeage and 
ures? In fa 





Then her 


was 


ct lo take care of what we lave 


| left instead of spending it lavishly.’ 


she echoed, “nay, Arthur! 


“Unhappy?” 
porwr even as 


If you tell ne you are poor 
the poorest beggar to whoin we Lave wrnine- 
times given alins, I shall be glas, glad! 


| Aye, a thousand times happier than I have 


been with all our Wealth, Decaunse then, at 
least you will believe that I love yvou—love 
you, and want nothing but your Gear love 
for u rie 
At ast WAS rs 
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But they were not reduced t pos 
any ineans. True, the hail of tis ctu 











“An | 
|| was in pecuniary difficulties at the time, 





The gold be knew was right; but | 
Gh, ifhe bad tniseounted theus! | 





| bad lately observed strolling through 


Hall how matters stood, refused to 
accept Arthur's resignation of the agency, 


, and wrote to him inthe kindest inanner, 


requesting him to vontinue the manage- 
nent of his affairs, 

The following letter from Mra. de Winton 
in reply one from Arthur Lee, must be 
given here. It isthe sequel to my tale: 


“Nick, March, 1880, 

“DEAR Sin,—Your letter was superfiu- 
eus. I bad no intention of troubling you 
further. All that remains is to furnish 
you with the key to those actions on ny 
part which you so severely condemn. I 
told you I met your father many years ago 
at Buxton. It is now time you knew the 
rest. | had reason to believe Mr. Lee 
adinired ine, and that he would marry me, 


and unable to pay the expenses of my visit. 
Presuming on your father's apparent re- 
ward for ine, I, in this unpleasant dilemuina, 
asked him to assist ine. Not only did he 
refuse to dose, but he heaped on ine such 
contumely, I fled from the hotel, Do you 
remember inv words to you atour tirst 
interviow? ‘I never forget a kindness, and 
never lorgive an injury.’ You thought it 
was the former LT remembered tn connec. 
tion with your father; but you were mis 
taken, as IT intended you should be. On 
bearing of Mr. Lee's death, I sought you 
out, and found it easy enough to make you 
the instrument of iy revenge, and through 
you IT have enjoyed the inexprossitle de. 
light of spending a fair portion of that 
hearded wealth which bad been so cruel! 
and insultingly denied me in my one. 
Farewell, My love to dearest Leila, You 
bave her; are you a loser after all? It seems 
to me at last we may ery ‘quits.’ 
“GERALDINE DE WINTON,” 


When Arthur Lee read this he was alone 
fn his office, and the paper fluttered from 
his hand, while his tiemory flew back to 
the dull November afternoon woen Mra. de 
Winton broke in upon his solitude, chang. 
ing the whole after-current of vis tiie. He 
linagined the air once tore redolent with 


| that taint frayrance which exhaled from her 
; Sable-trimimed 


velvet draperies as they 
swept across the floor, Tle recalled the 
feeling of repugnance, the natural instinot 


| of aversion, which he had in vain striven to 


combat throughout bis acquaintance with 
this woman, and he forgave her—torgave 
ber from the bottom of his heart—for his 
g4in was indeed greater than his loss, 


——_> - 


Her Life’s Romance. 





HY Ss. W. 





suimniner, When Baby Kyerton and her 
visitor, Lizzie Faucit, sauntered away 
from the lawn at Roseland Villa, for a 
twilight walk through the pleasant grounsdsa, 
Baby was a bold, sprightly, impulsive, 


|’ was a lovely evening in the early 


was older, and a brunette, 

“You have just romarked my voice as 
being unusually sad in tone this evening,” 
said Lizzie, breaking the -+ilence, “snd I 
will tell you why. 

“Just eight years to-day bexan iny life's 
romance, every little incident of whieh is 


(atl as fresh in iy memory as yesterday. 


You think this a very long while ago, and 
thatanything occurring when 1 was but 
fifteen ought to be consigned to the dull 
region of forgetfulness 2?) I wish | could so 
dispose of it! 

“My father’s home was in a reinote 
country village, far, it seemed, from the 
great world of Fugland, and where a sort 
of primitive existence was led by the siinple, 
kindly rustics, who tenanted my father’s 
property. Our ineaus were tmodest, but 
we lived in happy seclusion and = oomfort, 
and were respected and beloved by the 
peasantry and villagers. I was an only 
ebild, ana in infancy had Jost inv dear 
mother. 

“One evening in May the young girls of 
the village, and most of the elder ones Woo, 
assembled, as yirls used to assemble, tor 


siinple almusement, at one end of tue 


| Village,while the youths were off at another, 


occupied With Sole of thelr boisterous 


| gaines, 


“Two or three of the prettiest, and, I 
BU PpOse, tnost Conceited, amongst us, were 
standing apart frou the others, and inquir- 
Ing Of one another who «a certain young 
gentioman could be whom tore than one 
the 
flelds in our neighborhood. He was @ 
stranyer to usall, fornoone knew whence 
he came, whither he was in the habit of 
going, or to what family or part of the 
country he belonged, 

“We could tnerely guess, and hed come 
to the conclusion that as the scenery round 
our Village was picturesque te a degree, he 
wasan artist from one of the yreat cities; 
but, of course, we were all anxious to learn 
something definite. That he was handsome 
we wok for yranted; and reading old 
romances had prepared mostof us tor cloth. 
ing litt with all inanner of kKnoigttly 
qualities, 


“We were engaged in discuss ny the sul- 


ject when an old gossip caine up aud hinted 
totwo of us that the object of our silly ebat 
wht be seen walking as usual uot far off, 
Of course it was foolish, and perhaps not 
if before ‘ SOD 
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“We threaded the grassy paths for a short | every-day etiquette, and, in fine, 


ume, laughing and chatting merrily, when | 


suddenly,as we turned a sharp angie in the 
hedge,there,sure enough, we confronted the 


young gentleman, who was walking slowly 


in our direction, bis broad hat pulled low 
over his brows as if te held comiusunion 


with the muses, and carrying in one baud @ | 


large bouquet of wild flowers, 


“He seemed startled atour appesrance, | 


but it was only for a moment, and as we 
caine near be began moving slowly track. 
ward, and, as if unconsciously, dropping 
the fowers directly in my path. 

“A warin and foolish young person like 
myself readily consirued this inte a delicate 
offering at the shrine of my beauty and 
charina, 

“So TT understood 
flattered acoordingly. This iusuat 
been evident in my looks, for asour eyes 
net next moment Tsiniled, and hein turn 
seouied pleased. Nor wastny idea of the 
atranger's yallantry or my Own lunperlanees 
lessened when, in passing us, be flung the 
remuant offfis bouquet ina fragrantishower 
round iy shoulders, and raising bis teat 
with « peculiar prace, passed on bis way, 
and we on ours. 

“Ob, how delightful itisust have been 
exclaimed Baby, enthusiastically. ‘1 lige 
he didn‘tturn out a villain, for LT begin ty 
Jove hit already.” 

“T thought you would say he was rute, 
continued Lizzie, “lor the merest relaxa 
tionof rigid good-tnanners is a crime in OF 
Dear the city, though with us in the coun 
try there is4 good huimored margin.” 

“T hate the pood breeding that i blurt ty 


it at Once, 


‘* 


and feit | 
have 


a pin’s point,’ said baboy, Wille messin | 
energy. 

And Lizzie went on. 

“| was so atrock with the sminnple ie 
dent, that the young tan lad searcely dis 
appeared round the eorner of the hedge 
before Tthoughtot pieking Uj one of the 
blossoms fromoiuy suoulders; and whens J 
didso, the frst uy tinwers touched was a 


beautiful red rosebud that mnuast, FP theovaytet, 
have come amongst tle others try tiaggee 

for vou Know, Baloy, itis rare Go fited theesss 
growing wild #o early. 


“My companion at word 


ence began 


naturedly to abuse ine forappropriatinng the | 


young gentleman's offering all to tnyeelh 


and hitter not having divided it, while J 
plaviully raised the rose oud tony lipes and 
theo fastened itiniuiy tair, We soon after 
rejolued our COU Pan lons, when all excess 
Indeed, miveell—entered with (rest: Zest ity 
our suspended sport 

“At last wo seated ourselves beneath «a 
large treeto rest, when we olmerved the 
stranyper coultip Gowiards ts with a@ leisure 
Iv, gracetul, strolling watt, Wiliiotl seen ty 
te take anv notier of us. 

Mop our Sliary Siuclited Vourng ye ype 
it all to themselves fora ttive and tuaty 
were the whispers and exelamations of ad 


Sairation Wilh Which lis) App rose was 
Breeted. 
"As To had as vet preserved a yulity 


gilence,one ol the giris drow attention ty the 
fact, and in «a toment all oye were bent 
features, How painfully 


on my tell-tale 
aglow Wilh sone peculiar Woaktiews, and 
IT knew not low to account for it As the 


had 


Vounyg than Cate nearer, of Course we all | 


diligently affected not to see linn; but when 
he stopped opposite, and close to where we 


Bal, Lliin Coy position Was no 
able. 
“He was occupied, plaiting a sitiple 


wreath of sowie sort, which be tow seecned 
to finish, and foging away bis cigar, said, 
in arich voice, such as [ never beard 
belore 

“OWhy, whatayarland that old tree ean 
boast of! I thought this of tine was 
pretty,’ ' as he twirled it in his fingers, 
“shut Teeeiy mistake. However, suet 
asitis, Pilinake an offering of it; let me 
see the fairest, and Till crown ber May 
qjueen.’’ 

“They all glanced towards ie, for T iad 
had the pentio honor «a few dave before 
His eves followed theirs, and TP could mee 
that he recognized the rose bud to tay baer, 


***Elow dull To ani to hesitate for «a 
moment! "said he; and approaching tne 
Wilbasiile, be bound the wreath round 
ty brow, and willie wie rest, Gleir etter 
rassinent now over, laughed at and eneped 
ne, the stranyer beyyed leave to stay for 
the enthronuement. 

“T was pleased and alinost bewildered, 
and, of course, we were all too winnd 


natured to bid tin depart; T would wot 
have done #o lor anything. 

eit was thus we beeame acquainted, aod 
Boon he had obtained an entree to our 
Village society, and tony father's drawing 
room, Which bad never before received @, 
hathdsome a Visitor, 

“He readily satisfied us as to his) respect 
abilitv forthe true ventlenan is soon known 
frou the @ounterteat. TD need not enter inte 
a@lithe details of our acquaintanes during 
the few tuonths of lis sojourn io our neigh. 
borhood ; but voushould know that I grew 
to love hits with «a passionate altachinent of 
which the paog through 


Hey setiis a 


louger ten. | 
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make 


their pp mnensor the darling of acircle and 


the idol -falover. 

“Such was Frank Heiair. 

“Atout six months aller we became ac- 
quainted,  prolessional engagements —for 
though young, he was already master of a 
peble profession—ealiod bin to Landon— 
far off, tnyesterious London. 

"We exeh ined vows of lasting attaclhi- 
me@ut, aud bore our separation W ith @ Coin. 
paratively ligtitheart, as I liad splieit eon- 
fidence in ts honor and fidelity. 

“Hut at this point au imiportant particular 
reiains to be stated. 


“A * our last interview, he, with « kind of 
plasytul earnestness, assured tive that Low. 
ever confident he myght be, and was, of my 
jowe for hin, he would one day put it ts an 
excruciating test, and so matinty lileimelf 
fully that wny heart was unalteratbly iis. 

“f, aS play fuliy, setat dehanee any trial 
be should ever lave the Ingenuity ty devise. 

“J assured hin that my love tor, and eon. 
fidence in, bins should end only when I 
commented to wed another, which should be 
never—uever! 

“Then we parted, 

“We corresponded regularly, and, ob, 
sucha delightiul correspondent he was! 

“At length, when he lad been atmeent 
about two veurs, bis letters suddenly ceased 
ty reach ine; and o.y heart used to sink 
and wy cheek to blanch when T began ty 
mupinewe the possibility ofa change in bis 
merit sents, 

Weeks, mnonths—tLree long weary years 
prasend Llitan | and though tive had tow 
slapaed sines we parted, Dhel never onee 
thought ofany but binwelt—of him whe, J 
bocaed Prepress tor Pecan, teitgghit bee peeow thevedinngy 
enjoyment tothe soctety of those who never 

fiove tits am dT did. 
Iiis death was something I 


dared net 


think possible; and as ) beyan te grow 
wieer aud understand more fully the 
gu ertamty of mnen’s ininds, the eruel tiard- 


pews of heir hearts, the hollowness of eo 
many lovers’ vows, and the mutability of 
bocan affairs in general, leame gradually 
and painfully tocontole tuyself with the re- 
flection that lis faithlessness had taught me 
alemeon only tobe learned onee, and which 
J had now resolved to profit by.’ 

“*P should bave tarried to spite 
wreteh " putin Baby, indignantly. 

**You forget,’ pursued Lizzie, ssniling 
wadiv, “that by doing #o To oimight have 
wrung iyown heart a great deal with ut 
jerhaps injuring his, Besides, 1 was buta 
girl, Baby ; and, feign itas we imay, we 
fave not, as a role, the sternness and 
strength of usind that men have.’ ” 

* + * 7 - 


the 


narrator paused for a 
as if to collect her wandering 
theughis, and then leaning on her cotu- 
parniou's iin, Wenton: 

“About (hiss period I was one eveniocg out 
walking williiny father, when, ashort way 
from the Village, | was surprise! to observe 
locking gentleman of tall and 
leisurely im frome 


The sad young 


isitiute, 


am estratiye 
yracetul tgure walking 
Aus Astor way ott. 

“He was dressed in fashionable evening 
comtuuie, and seemed just such a person as 
any girl mustioveluntarily take notice of 
and ask herself who hecan be. My heart 
wave agreal bound, for the figure struck 
wee in resembling Frank's; and all the 
oid infatuation rushed back again In a 
sepcrrent. 

“Just then he turned towards us, and I 
wow that tie face was that of a stranger. 
sn old adage says that no one ever sees the 
handsomest, for thatlone person we think 
~, Invariably superseded by someone 
eine, and FT understood it now, for this 

’ 


stranger clearly surpassed iny paragon of 


is 


oid, 

“When father and I returned to the will- 
aye the gentionian was standing at the door 
A the ouly botel in the place, an establish- 
ment depending for its support on the 
custour of tourists or those fond of a season's 
fi pnre. 

“As sf entered our gate [ observed—a 
stpethiog whieh a girl seldom fatls to take 
tite of that lis eves Were upon tie, Soon 
afterwards T was: mployed ina litthe fower 
“werden in frouteol the house, when a tmiaid 
eervanultfrom the botel came smuling towards 
we, ad said that a gentleman whe had 
arrived thatinorning bad just been speak 
ing of me. Shethen proceeded to relate 
the circumstances with ayreat deal of tin- 
portance, Ile had inquired who T was, and 
on bearing my tame bad started, saving 
that his surinises bad led bins to suppose 
we arather different sort of person trou 
wit J appeared to be. The girl woudered 
what grounds he could have for forming 
ether than a favorable opinion of ine, and 
had said go. He replied that be bad heard 
ne spokenof by a person of lis saequatnt 
auce, and, frou circuistances whieh be 
geed oot particularize, be had been rather 
agreeably surprised on beholding ine. He 
bad even received froin the person referred 
te what he had bee. assured wouid procure 
hit an cufree tony father’s house, but, te 
aay the froth, be had never had the smatl- 
emt joteotion of availing himself thereof, 


—— —— - 





nothing further, except some jocular and 
indistiret allusion to an ‘aveurd embassy,’ 
cons’ idea,’ *littie beauty,’ ‘ambassador for a | 
acaup,” as be laughingly turned tw light 
his cigar, and then strolled out into the 


garden. ee 

“-& teow evenings after this I was sitting 
in @ sweet little parior in iny father’s house, 
leking out dreamingly upon the little 
garien pict and thinking of the long past, 
when I olmerved the strange gentleman 
apurvach, open the wicket, and the next 
inoment knock at the door, 

“You can imagine better than I can 
describe the convulsive flutter of iny heart 
vod toe tumult of sensation which that 
knock awakened, He was a nan whose 
vers look claimed respect and spoke of 
power, winle I wasn —-. weak country 
girl, Tien the inkling had received of 
his feelings towards ine, together with the 
object of his present visit, had worked my | 
wind tote a state of nervousness which the 
retern of my absent Frank in person could 
wre NAVe ceasioned, > 

$fe vent in bis card with the servant,and 
waited in the passage till J should bid him 
enter, whieh Tat last did with feelings of 
such an ateurdiy emotional nature, that I 
felt every nerve quiver, 

“On entering, he paid his respects with 
that ease ot bearing and graceful enunciation 
of what he bad to say which one admires in 
thom wheome breeding and society are of the 
very tet, 


“J prided miveelf upon a pretty fair share 





Ottearding sehool accomplishments, and 
wae, of course, anxious to appear soine- 
thing besides the daughter of the merest 
risetie, 


“Tu the course of conversation, I had the 
iepre tv speak on every subject on 
wien I fancied tyself tolerably well in- 
lorcwed, Uyether with a tew odds and ends 
of knowledge which ! supposed hardiy 
anyone knew but myself. But my most) 
profound olmervations seemed to fall on 
his ear ae the ulterances of everyday chat. 

“fPkoew that] should run some risk of 
akiog tiveelf ridiculous by attempting 
anything like pedautry—which he caretully 


Sernsares 


aveided—agd from that bour 1 made up 
toy oid to be guarded in my conversa- 
tives Withs Stranyers, 


“My visitor remained for about an hour, 
and i the meantime produced a abort in- 
treductory pote in my Frank's well-known 
handwriting. 

“Jt was only as he rose to leave that he 
Aid a, it seemed that he only produced the 
niheasaproud person,to tark bis disreyard 
Of ali outward belp, presents his credentials | 
only alter baving established a footing on 
bis own account 

“He now alluded, in an uneasy and half- 
unwilling tmanuner, te his acquaintance 
with Krank, saying that it was to still 
further strengthen his bona fide, which I 
had kindly taken for granted, that he had 
reverted to an acquaintance which, but for | 
contain ercamm=ances, he should probably | 
have wen forgotten, Mycuriosity was now 
aroused atte what might be bis tnotives for 
coptemning an aequatntance which I had 
emsidered such an bonor, and the nature | 
of the circumstances that had occasioned his 
remembering it. But he was gone, before 
I could ask any further questions,”’ 

° * ° * © 

The sun had now sunk far beyond the 
horn, yet the evening was so deliciously 
fine that the two girle paced and repaced 
the strsath besten path, unconscious of 
descending night 

This descent was indeed all but imper- | 
ceptible, ard Lizzie’s story was so full of 
interest for both that neither thought of 
peetpecing the remainder fur ver s0 short 
a perriend. 

“Next evening,’ continued 


the fair nar- 


rater, “my new friend returned just as I 
Was setting oul for iy accustoined even. | 
ing walk, and he so politely and—as I | 


thougit—earnestly beyyed leave to accoui- 
pauy me, that I eould not, even bad I been 
better inellued, have refused lim 

“We talked oftnany things, and at length 
Dtremblingiv ventured toask what might 


have teen the nature of his acquaintance 
with Frauk. 
“For the first time, he appeared some- 


wat Jiseomcerted, aud hesilatingly replied 
that ne was sorry IT bad put the question, 
for it was one he feared he should find 
difieult to answer so «sto please ime, and, | 
atthe sane time, he added, smiling, so as | 
ty please itself, a person tor whose feel- | 
ngs be professed some regard. What 
could he tnean ? 

“*E must confess,’ said he, ‘that you 
have renonded me ota duty, the perform. | 
ance of whieh 1 would giad!ly shun ; a coin- 
tniseon, ithe discharge of which I would 
wilitogiy delay if not indefinitely postpone. 
Tito asow that I aus not one of those exerm- 
piary aud devoted beings who will sacri- 
fee the dearest pleasure, dash from bis 
own lipethe sweetest cup, bright hope, to 
serve, waylhap, an unworthy caitiff, from 
whom he may have been weak enough, 
crmplaisant enough, probably inean enough 
ly receive 4 cu.uiusission or give promise of 
a service! 


astatemnent which was likely to be receiy- 


ed with such prejudice, 

“He lett me hurriedly when he said thin, 
and J did ut see bim again for three days, 
during which time I endured unspeakabie 
torments, velieving my old lover tw be all 
that this suan hinted that Le was. 

“Baby, lisust finish my story quickly, 
fr I au ashamed to give you futher details, 

“That man wooed and won me as Frank 
had dene. Oue evening be asked me tw 
be his wife. 

“My lips quivered, and I feared to trust 
thein but when I did, it was to answer, 
*You.” ”’ 

At this point in ber narrative Lizzie's 
agitation seemed a reproduction of that 
which she described, and she became ner- 
Vous alinost > faintuess, 

But by ar effort, she collected a wonder- 
ful energy: and as if the approaching 
denouement jent vitality to her wasted 
strength, she went on:— 

“At sound of that word, his strong, 
manly frame trembled like a shaken reed, 
his band grew damp, and wine slipped 
from bos fingers. 

“He teaut against the tree, and his voice 
treinbled alist piteous!y as he murmur- 
ed, ‘All wm lest! The test has proved too 
potent, for now, alas! she’s tired, and 
found wanting!’ 

‘Oh, Katy, the agony of that moment! 
All at ones the terrible reality presented 
itself that ssy new lover was but the old 
one in the disguise wiich time and a 
foreign climate bad wrougLt in bis appear- 
ance. Allato_ce I perceived that he had 
taken advantage of this fact to put my 


| tidelity t the test, av years before he had 


playfully threatened. As this conviction 
and all of ite consequences flashed across 
my mind, Il sank down wpon the earth 
insensible. 

“When I recovered, he was kneeling over 
Ine with «4 sad, yearning look of tenderness 


| and compassion. I railed in an instant,and 
| the next was on iny knees appealing for Lis 


pardon. 

“He rammed me with a look of sorrowing 
despair,and in bitter seorn exclaiuned,* You! 
is 1t you, noble one, kneel to the adventurer, 
the renegade, the faithless lover, all which 
you were willing,anxious, to believe ine,on 
the word of astranger and an avowed rival? 
I warned you thatone day I suvould put 
your fidelity to the test—not that I then 
doubted it, but fondly hoping that vour 
triuinph sheuld be but the guerdon of a 
life of blissful reward. Yet now you ask 
ine ty pardon you! You ask me to remem. 
ber that love whieh you have so readily 
forgotten ! You ask ine again to trust vou, 


| again to stake iy lile’s bappiness on the 


faith of a heartiess jilt! 

“Oh, Baby, | remember it all, every svl- 
lable! I knelt and praved him to be ygener- 
ous, to be merciful. I told bim bow cruel 
had been bis treatment of me; 1 begged hiin 


(to linpse any terms whereby I could make 


reparation for my tault; 1 tried to smile, 
and hoped that surely he did not inean to 
leave we again. You may, if vou can, 
imagine, Baty, how wy heart was wrung 
with unutterable misery when to this ap- 
peal he replied witht a-sneer of scorntul 
mockery, and said that even were my 
compunction uateigned, it would be a poor 
atonement tor a crime which the sacrifice 
of half the women in the universe could 
not, by him, be scoounted a due repara- 
tion. 

“He tarned despatringly and indignantly 
away, adding, with bitter vehemence, My 
lite now t= a destined blank; I go, never 
nore & think of wou, or of another to fill 
the void in inv seul which vour baseness 
has created! [ yo t seorn all womankind 
as IT now seurn you, and to seatler your 
crime in a merited contempt over all your 
worthless sex ' 

“The next moment be was gone—lost, 
lost to ine forever [" 

“Ab! poor,por Lizzie!” exclaimed Baby, 
as she caught the now all but fainting girl 
in ber aris. **Alas! why were vou not 
wore true and firus 2" R 

“Baby,” replied the other feebly,“as well 
ask the reed that bended beneath the blast 
of yesterday why it resists not the wind of 
to-day ! 

“Tl need nwt teil you how I contrived to 


live through the tewver that followed that 
terrible trial, and bow now, tar trom that 
fata} village, I enueavor, anid the tur- 


moiland distractions ofa school-teacher’s 
life, to forget what weeping and dreaming 
have been. 

“It is now eight years since I first met 
Frank, and three since that final parting; 
and save in iny Gaily and wuigitly dreams, 
I have never visited the dear old home, vor 
seen the face «f iy Gruel lover. You can 
now understand why I love tuose gweet 
Wild Mowers, bis first offering. and why the 
sprig of anemone, which you noticed at 
starting, finds a fitting restiug-place upon 
your Lizzie’s breast!’’ 

—_—-—-—2 
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tiv soul at Chis tho mient 
“All then Was purest happiness—bapp “He bad now, however, half changed his oomir,” I exclaimed, ‘for mercy’s sake | 
ness such as Thad wot litherto dreamed of, | miod, and would, if be thought he might, speck piatuly, and tell ine tpat worst! | 
aniwhich has sinee been to methe source venture to present bimsel’, and claim the aus vow prepared to hear anything!’ MONG the several pictures hanging up- 
nanyan hour's unutterable misery, Jo fionor of my acquaintance by virtue of his “*You are prepared to hear it®”’ he re- on the walls of my little sitting-room 
bad never lad any experience fa lover's crealentialss peated, tlhougtitfuilv. there is a2 bedaubed piece of canvas I 
mocielLy Will Which to coulrpare the exes I bardly felt pleased with the genera! * +*Yeu said J, ‘but let ine tell you that | value abewe them all, 
lence bis not eve thet ke fie fthis@unmunication and itsevidently f ithe saugiittytbe dishonor of ny absent Although I turoughly understand, and 
J ever aE ‘ ‘ svora ilius someotiny friends Frances 1 ca t, and will not, believe it!" appreciate and venerate art,I love to sit 
There was s re % y o y wor iss ‘ J ‘ Hi bas treated ine cruelly, but in his opposite itin ny ariui-chair the whole day 
at) r ‘ * i s , SS r J ¢ ia € ] I ¥ j rg. ; 
- . r 7 nas 5 * » ] brought this borne from the Nationa! 
6 A rt & ew aStranye sor ; ry tw eviminers ag, when the heat 
t sir J " and ss . % Ke and [ "| was very great, and J first began to feel 
vita uv ‘ ‘ a “ ‘ i makes us a that] was loemng strength and power 
me numerous = * a rce f ay ierou jap rey shamed if excited ness,h repl ed that he and that oid age was gaining only too 
ai gold-dust—whi ex é ~ sy 1 nad already suffered, J] estioned had half-expected this trom me, and that rapidly upon ine. : 
} give flavor aud piquancy t vat gr. chomely, Dut tue stranger Lad said | out of respect for hiuwselfLe must withhold Regularly for man yfy ears I had attended 
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the public picture-galleries. Having the 
reputation of being a guod copyist, I had 
always a great many coimmimissions lo exe- 
cute, 

Towards the latter end of this summer it 
happened, however, that upon finishing 
my iast order! tound it difficult, because 
of an unusual dutness affecting gencral 
trade, to procure another. 

In consequence of this, I resolved to 
make a copy of Claude's “Embarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba,”’ feeling sure I should 
easily dispose of it, as the picture I knew to 
be a general favorite; and acourdingly I at 
once set to work. 

For some time I was the only peveen in 
the gallery engaged in copying this paint- 
ing; but one morning, when just about to 
commence nv labor, I was aceosted by a 
young girl—very slight and [ragile-looking 
—carrying a folding easel, a piece of canvas 

rtially done up in brown paper, and a 
arge paint-box. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, flushing, 
“but could you tnake room for me?”’ 

“Indeed, yea,’’ I answered, proimptiy, 
locking at her sweet, plaintive face with 
great interest.”’ 

“You can have this place; I will move. 
The light here is excellent." 

“Oh, no, Ido not wish to take your 
place!’’ she replied, nervously. “I can see 
anywhere-—bere will do very well.” 

“You are not taking 
swered,“‘a little lower down will do equally 
well for ine. Let me help you,” I added, 
removing ny easel, add proceeding, witb- 
out receiving any futher resistance from 
her to install bers iu the position mine had 
occupied. 

**] am sure you are very kind todo this 
for me,” she sa‘d, leaning against the iron 
railing which protected the pictures. ‘1 
have came all the way trom Cainden Town, 
and I teel rather tired.”’ 

“The heat is so great, too,’ I answered. 
“Tam afraid you will find it very trying 
here.”’ 

‘Ob! I don’t mind that,” she replied, 
taking the brown paper off the canvas, 
which was about the same size as wy own, 
and placing it upon tlhe easel. “I am afraid 

ou will laugh at this poor attempt of mine. 
t begen it six years ago, when was ai- 
most a child, when Or papa was alive ; 
and I have brought it to finish because” 
—she hesitated—‘‘because [ want to sell 
it.*? 

I glanced at the canvas. I had seena 
great many absurd and ridiculous attempts 
atartin my life, but I had never looked 
upon a cruder or more lamentable perforin- 
ance than this. It was, in fact, nothing but 
an absolute daub. It was altogether out of 
drawing, the color or the sky was a deep 
Prussian biue, the clouds inky black, the 
sun represented by a mixture of dirty 
yellow and red—indeed, such a strange 
appearance it presented, that it would have 
provoked a sinile from me had I not been 
too conscious of the presence of the pale, 
anxious young girl by iy side. 

“Do you think I shall ever sell it ?’’ she 
asked, her large, wistful eyes fixed upon 
ine. 

There was also something 89 ineflably 
touching and sad in the tone of her voice, 
that I telt I could not tell her the whole 
truth. 

“Possibly you :nay,” I answered, a little 
falteringly. ‘It’s not very far advanced ; 
perhaps I inay be able to give you some 
slight ass stance. I am an old iman, and 
have had a great deal of experience.”’ 

She looked at me earnestiv. 

“If, indeed, you would only help me,” 
she exclaimed, iinpulsively, ‘just a very 
little, just to make it look more like yours. 
It’s ever so long since I painted, but people 
always like to buy pictures—rich people, I 
mean ; and I thought if only I could finish 
this, I could take it to a shop and sei! it.” 
Poor girl! I saw the tears in her eyes as 


my place,” I an- | 











she spoke, and I wondered what sad story | 


bers might be. But I did not wish herfto 
think me curious, 80 ] forbore asking any 
questions while she opened her paint-box 
and proceeded to set her palette with every 
imaginable color possible. ey 

“T must have forgotten how to paint, itis 
so long ago,”’ she said, advancing to ber 
easel, the brushes trembling in ber long 
thin, delicate band. 

“Would you like ine to do a little for you 
just at first?” I suggested, gently. 

I should not like to ask you to do that,” 
she answered, her face brightening: ‘*but it 
would be very kind, because it is 80 long 
ago since I painted.”’ 

I knew I could do absolutely nothing to 
redeem the work as it stood; but aflera 


teow necessary preliminaries, I set the colors — 


Straizht, and advised ner how to p oceed 
withthem, when at last 1 returned the 
brush and palette to ber hand. 

She seemed very gratefal. 
sparkled with hope. 

“T am indeed ' 
kind a friend !’’ she exclaimed, seating her- 
self in front of theeasel. “I bopel shal! 
Boon finish it; sheadded with asigh, “for 
it is difficult to leave iny little ones alone.” 

1 looked at her in astonishinent. Her 
little ones! Could it fe possible that she 
was married ? I glanced at her left band 
involuntarily, and then forthe first time 
observed that she wore a wedding-ring. I 
did not like to make any remark. I felt 
afraid of saying soinething that might cause 
her pain. So we both went on working in 
silence until one o'clock caine, and 1 took 
out the little packet of sand wicves, and a 
sinall bottle of wine that my son’s wife 
always placed in iny pocket every morning 
betore | started for the gallery. Perceiving 


Her eyes 


that she had evidently brought no reiresb- 
nent. I asked her to partake of mine. She 
smniled and thanked me, but declined. 

“] am too anxious,” she said, *] could 


je not eat,”’ 


- ate to meet with so | } 
Spee | her absence, Ii had had the good fortune & | 
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“But you are weak,” I remonstrated, 
gently. “A little of this wine will revive 
you,” 

*“l aim not weak,” she persisted ; “only 
very, Very anxious.” 

And so we fell into conversation once 
more, and by degrees she told me her story. 
It was very sad, but by nu means a remark- 
able one. 

She had been married six vears, and was 
now twenty five. Her husband wasa c'ty 





a 


clerk, and worked day and night for herself | 


and theirtwo children; but he had been 
taken suddenly ill with fever, and was now 
in the hospital, and the proprietors of the 
bank where he was employed allowed her 


something a week and promised to keep his | 
place vacant until he was convalescent. She | 


found it difficult indeed to live ; and lateiy, 
to add to her trouble, the landlord of their 
little home had threatened tw turn them 
out and seize their possessions for the rent, 
which had been owing for a considerable 
length of time, and ber poor bus :and. was 
still very ill. 

It must be a long while before he would 
be able, the doctor said, to leave the hospi- 
tal and resume his work ; but ifonly she 


could sell this picture for twenty pounds— | 


twenty pounds! poor girl—she would be 
able to pay the rent ard all would be wel: ! 

I listened to this narration very sorrow. 
fully. She seemed so young to have had 
such a sad experience of life, and ny heart 
bled for her. 
give her words for comfort. Although I 
possessed enough to maintain inyself just 
now, tines had been rather hard for inv 
son, and I had been obliged to help bim 
with the little nnoney I had saved, Every 


Unfortunately, I could only | 


time I looked at the canvas it nade me feel | 


aliumwet wretciec. I had 
strength of resolution to tell ber the bitter 
truth. It was, perhaps, mistaken kind ness ; 
but I was a weak old ian, and through 
childish timidity I shrank from dashing all 
her bopes to the ground by the utterance of 
afew words. 

That night I could not sleep for thinking 
of this poor girl struggling with poverty 
alone. P tried to devise some means of 
helping her, butin vain, I could think of 
me in| 

The next day she was at the gallery, and 
the following one, continuing to paint with 
the utinost zeal. 

“TI think I shall soon tinish it,’”’ she often 
said tome. “Ot course it is not like yours. 
But then the nan at the pic ure-shop will 
not have seeu that, and will be satistied 
with mine.” 

So she spoke, in her happy ignorance,and 
I siniled acquiescence, I could not confute 
her. Lately she had altered very much for 
the better. Her face had lost the worn, 
weary look. It was because she was so imn- 
bued with the idea that she would be abie 
to sell the picture and pay the rent. 

“I have not told Henry,” she said once, 
“what lam doing. He would not like to 
think I had to leave the children and to 
work ; but when be comes back to us I shall 
tell him how I saved our littie home, and 
be will call me a brave girl, and I siall feel 
&: bappy and proud.” 

One day she left the gallery several hours 
earlier on account of her youngest child, 
who was suffering from a severe attack of 
cold, and I offered to put away ber things, 
that she might start at ounce, 60 anxious she 
appeared to reach home, 
taken her departure I lifted the canvas off 
her easel, not because it offended my eve, 
but because, when I thought of ber high 
hopes regarding it, the sight of it made me 
feel quite broken-hearted. 

I bad searcely done this before I] perceived 
a gentieman standing near, examining, evi- 
dently with acritical eye and no small de- 
gree of pleasure, my copy, which only 
wanted afew more touches to render per- 
fect. Was this gentleman an intending 
purchaser? As [ watched him, a thought 
flashed suddenly across iny mind, and not 
more quickly than { had conceived did I 
resolve to act upon this new idea. 

The wan, after a few tnoments’ 
silent examination of tuiy work, 
towards where I stood, with the brushes 
and palette of my poor young friend in 
band, and inquired whether I was the artist 
of the picture and if I had any intention of 
selling it? I bowed and answered beth 
questions in the affirmative. He then pro 
ceeded to make me an offer of thirty pounds 
for it. The suin was not large; indeed, con- 
siderably below what I was in the habit of 
receiving for my works? but Laceepted this 
wituout hesitation, and promised to deliver 
the painting at his house in Grand Square 
the next morning. 

W wen be left ine I commenced putting a 
few necessary finishing touches to the pie- 
ture. 
I bad resolved upon doing seemed Ww inake 
almost a young twan Of ine again. 


more 


| intended to purchase her picture with the 


thirty pounds, and to tell her that, during 


sell her painting toa gentleman. I would 
never let her know whothe purchaser really 
was. I walked home from the gallery that 
night in avery bappy frame of mind. I 
looked forward with such delight to meet 
her again, with the money for the picture in 
inv hand! 

The next was not astudent’sday,and con- 
sequently no work was to be done at the 


gallery. I did nothing but think of ber; 


and when I had leit ny painting at the 
house of its purchaser, and received the 
meonev, the first thing I did upon my return 


was to bang her canvas upon these Wa.is, 


t has reinained ever since 


vw here 
I could scarcely 
ra it) 
s@ gal y- 
When I] arrivedthere [ hastens 

wide steps and through the several roouis, 


eal Dreakiar 


rn 7 = 


~: lin patie 


“! 


I felt in such excellentspirits. What | 
/ ehilidren early. 


not sufficient | 





Directly she bad | 





turned | 


was no necessity now to place the easels in 
readinesa, our work wasdone ; and I some- 
how thought rather sadly, that perhaps I 
should never paint another picture. 
was very hotand close, although so early 
in the morning, «od it was perha,s that 
tmnade me feel faint, for I was glad to take 
off ny bat,and was relieved te tind T wasthe 
sole occupant of this part of the gallery. 

I waited for nearly balf an hour before 
she appeared. I hurried foward to meet ler, 
She looked paler than usual I thought, and 
her step was slow and weary. 

She regarded me evidently with great 
surprise, 

“Ll expected to tind you working,” she 
exclaimed; “but I an earlier than I thought 
i never looked at the clock before | started 


I seemed w forget everything; I felt so out | : 
| monger,” said the suart scholar, chuckling 


of beart. [ must tell you," she added, 
striving, I could see, with a greut etfort to 
keep back the tears—“you will pity ine, I 
know, 
from our landlord, saying that if the rent 
wasnt paid within a week we must turn 
out; and my youngest little one is se ill, 
and poor Henry—and perhaps after all my 
trouble, after being obliged to leave home 
the long day through, T shall not be able to 
selliny picturce.”’ 

_ i saw her lip quiver and the tears gather 
in her eves, 

“Don't be afraid !"' Isaid, gently. “Your 
picture is solu! T sold it yosterday for you 
while you were away !" 

“Seld !' she exclaimed, seizing ny hand 
in her agitation. ‘So.d—actually sold! 
But, no! Iteannotbe! Itis toogood! It 
is not true !"’ 

“It is true,’ IT affirmed positively. 1 
have the money for you—here—thirty 
pounds.’ [took outa rollof bauk-notes 
as I spoke from iny pocket, 

She gazed at the money in blank surprise. 

Then she covered her face with ber nand, 
and sobbed convulsively. 

“There is nothing to make you unhappy 
in this,”’ I said, as soothingly as I knew 
how, halfafraid that 1 had acquainted her 
of her good fortune too suddenly, 

“You are quite right,”’ she said, removing 
her hands and wiping away the tears 


hastily. “IT am very foolish, You must 
forgive me. I was afraid it could net be 
true.” 


“Take the inoney into your own hands,”’ 
1 said, siniling, “perhaps that will make 
you feel it is really true.”’ 

She took the bank-noter froin ine and 
turned them over one by one, Then she 
asked ine who had bought the picture, and 
I told herthe purchaser was a gentleman, 
which was nountruth, for though Tai very 
poor, 1 am still a gentioman. 


*And I did not think I] had even finished | 


it,’ she said. “Tam sure I owe itall to 
you,” she added, suddenly ; ‘because vour 
picture is so beautiful—so different fro 
tine ; and if you had asked the gentleman, 
he would, of course, have bought vours,”’ 

“No, no; T'll answer for it he would not 
have done that,’’ I interrupted, quickly, 
watching, with an indescribable feeling of 
delight, the flush of pleasure deepen on her 
face. 

“f don’t suppose Ishall ever paint again,” 
she said. ve night not be so fortunate 
another time. IT cannot leavemy children, 
and IT ain not strony, but I do feel so very 
very happy. Weahall not bave to turn out 
now ; thirty pounds will more than pay the 
rent, and when Henry cones back quite 
well, how proud LT ashall feel to be able to 
tell him that with my own hand I earned 
the money and kept our little home, 
Think of it! Won't it be glorious! And 
1 shall never forget you,’’ she added. “T 
shallcome to the yallery, and tind you with 
Henry and iny two little ones, very soon, I 
hope.”’ 

I did not think, when I told her that she 
would be certain to find ine there, that it 
was the last tine I should ever enter the 
gallery. 

I did notthink that I, too, had painted 
my last picture. In the street outside I 
parted from her. The look 
happiness upon her face I shall never for- 
get. It haunts ine now, and will haunt ine 
to the end of iny days! 

I have never seen her since, 
as I live she will live in iv 
and though I am left much alone, and I am 
very weak,and can no longer use my brush, 
lam happy when I sitand look upon her 
canvas, foritisnot the painting I see, but 
hersweet vouny face suuling Upon ine as it 


but so 
recollection : 


long 


| Siniled upon ine then, 


Now [| 


until I reached the picture of Claude, There , 


- > - > — 
maidsin Kussia, because the Kussians are a 
marrying people, and dispose of their 
In the middle or lower 
classes, men tarry at twenty when not 
drafted by the conscription ; inthe higher 
aristocracy @ young inan goes the “yrand 
tour” before settling down, but he is often 
betrothed belore starting to a young lady 
not yet out of the school-room, and he weds 
ber immediately upon his return. The 
great ridicule attacked t the title of spinster 
when not borne by a nun, bas possibly 
something to do with the unwillingness of 
ladies to sport it. When a girl las reached 
the age of twenty-five without finding a 
inate, she generally sets out upon what 
ee calls a pilgrimage,if poor—ona roun tot 
travels, if rich ; and in either case she turns 
up some years later asa widow. Widows 
are as plentiful 45 spinsters are scarce ania 


widows whose Lhusbanuds were never seer 
are more numerous thanthe rest. bt pisette 
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POLITENESS AND TRUTH. 








know, a more remarkable instance of a 

tangible and yet a fugitive wealth than 
of the fortune that evaded the grasp of a 
youth who was, many years ago, at school 
at Harrow, and returning «long the road by 
the bathing place—politely went tothe af 
#istance ofa stout farmer on horseback in 
diMfliculties with a gate lock. He opened 
the gate and beld it back for the rider to 
pas-. “Thank you, my boy,’’ said the 
a wealthy grazier, “What tnay 
your name be?" “My name's Green,” re- 


But it ‘ [ees has never been, as far as we 


| turned the boy, with an ill-timed burst of 


“And 
father's a 


the 
father ?"' 


linagination. 
“Oh, my 


What is your 
cheese- 


| internally at his ready wit, “and Le lives in 


Last night I had such a cruel letter | 








Landon in the Theobald's road, rather a 
snall shop, with two steps down outof the 
street.” “I'm very much obliged to you,” 
replied the farmer, by no imeans—as it 
alterwards appeared—a iman of straw, 

“You're a capital young chap, I shan’t 
forget you. “Don't! was the scholar’s 
final thrust. “Remember Green, and a 
cheesemonger in) Theobald's."’ And up 
the hill be went, much pleased with lim- 
self, 

W hat his fellings nay have been when, 
ten years later, a young gentiouan of the 
hame of Green Was advertised for, whose 
father kept a cheese mongers shop in the 


Theobald'’s road, and who, in return for 
politely opening agate at Harrow jn the 
year INO, was left a large legacy by the 


wealthy fariner, recently deceased—what 
his feelings were then none of his retatives 
cared to inquire too closely; but it was ob- 
served by all Chat from that hour the un- 
bappy Young tnan never lost an opportu. 
nity of inwsieting on the imealculable bless 
Ings Of the most rigid adherence to truth; of 
the disasters invariably incident to even a 
momentary Ceviation from wich virtue he 
bimself was a imeost iarked and melancholy 
example. 

For neither was his name Green or any- 
thing approaching if, nor has his father, a 
qulet country gentleman, ever, even in the 
reinotest lashion, been interested in cheese: 
Indeed, as bis son has been heard  patheti- 
cally to remark, tn the siallest amounts, it 
Invariably disagreed with him. 

—_— ———_—_—>_ © <> — 
Almoe Ineredibie. 


And yet the following relation is true in 
every particular and can be verified by any 
one who desires to do ao: 

Mr. Win. H. Whitley is widely known 
to the wholesale dry ,oods trade in this 
country for lis long and active connection 
wits the mlk and worsted mills of Darby, 
Pa., near Philadelphia, He isa gontleman 
tn middle life, in robust health, actively at- 
tending + buriness and enjoying the oom- 
forts of his elegant rural bome. No one 
would Suppose, frou: his appearance, that 
for long years Lhe was ainartyr to that most 
distressing disease, sciatic neuralgia. By 
what tneans he was restored frou an almost 
heloless condition to sound health, is the 
stery we have to present and we wil! let 


| Mr. Whitley teil it binsell. 


* Lenjoyed good bealth"' said be toa press 
reporter who had heard of bis case aod 
called upon him to make inquiry about it, 
“until about fourteen veure azo, when one 
dark winter's night Dfell iioan exeavation 
tnade for a culver With iy feet in oold 
water and mv legs across a log I was in a 
helpless condition for seven hours, When 
I was taken out [I was insensitle., For a 
month [ was confined to bed. On recover- 
ing sufficient to sit up I found that my ai- 
Kestion was impaired and that T bad an ob. 
stinate selaiic trouble in both legs. With 
this caine acute facial neuralgia. My whole 
nervous System was shattered, Sometime 
after 1 was able to walk a little a feelin 


| like paralysis would take bold of ime and 


| would 


of supreme | 


| During 
| now 


fail to the yround, At night, 
instead of sleeping soundly, I would roll 
about hopelessly tor bours, | was ina con- 
stant state of weariness and torture. I tried 
Various medical treatments without regard 
lo expense; but got no relief, I yave up 
business fora while and went to Colorados : 
but it did not help ime, 

* As l had tried alrnost everything else | 
thought T would try Compound Oxygen, 
which I had seen advertised as a vitaliz-r. 
my protracted illness, which had 
lasted over a dozen years, I had 
nade a ciome study of the nerves and had 
eoucieded that vilalizing Was what I] needed, 


or 


Ft, } Uf this Compound Oxygen could yive re- 
No OLD Matpbs.—There are very few old | 
iT knew that it would be 4 severe test for tie 


newed vitality it was exactly what ] wanted, 


Treattnent, for bere I was with wiy nervous 
SVStenms Shattered, iy digestion in bad onler 
my €yesigul troubling ine, my legs failing 
ime and mv powersol sleep practically wone, 

* Weil, | took the Treatrnent at Dre. Stir- 
key & Palen's office. Tisprovenminut was 
Soon Visible, butil was not rapid. DT inact to 
be patient, but bad the best of enoourage- 
thenmt im doing 8. For about six taontis I 
continued the Treatinent with y. 
reyuiarity and With, Clie trios, palisive ig re- 
sulte, 7 became able to attend to business, 
I could eat without distress and T could ot). 
tain retresiiing Sleep. My tormenting nerve 
pains were pone, Compound Oxyvyen had 
triuimphed over one of thie worst cases of 
D thatthedoctors 


Teds ernil 


Sscialioaand nerve prostrat 


hai ever known. Io now enjoy excellent 

‘ ally ¢ ¥ it.for vou can imagine 
wisat Vit istol w“ aAyain affer my 

4 ars of suffer u 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


BUTTERCUP BLEWAWAY. 


RY PIPRKIN. 


neatest and best little maiden that ever 
wore silver buckleson her siees, She 
aredandia 


Jp ween an BLEWAWAY was the 


lived in a erystal cave, with 
green dragon to guard her. 

One day the giant, old Chinkerey, caine 
by. 

Ah’ he eried:; “inv dane and Il need 
just such a little maid asthat, to secur the 
floors and clean the platters for us."" 

“You must look elsewhere for your little 
maid, then sand the red dragon, Putter 
cup Blewaway is not going out to service.” 


j 


“Haft haf! growled old Chinkerey as | 


he shultled on. 

When he got home he told his dame of 
BRattercup Blewaway. 

“We anust @uteh ber,” he saidgeshe would 
keep the house neat and pack our chattles 
when we move.’ 

*fLeave it to me,”’ 
*Teave it le me,’* 

So he left it, and the next dav the old 
iantess wentout into the wood and brewed 


sald Dame Chinkerey, 


mill peomeset, ¢ 
“Thev are cooking something good over 
yonder, sald the red dragon, for he oould 
winell the posset as he lay at the caves 
peacoeathe, 

The green 
Someone would 
was certain, 

By -ancdetey 
With her pet and set it down, 

“Thisos tor anv tusband,’ ashe said. oT 
ver the bill toe call tay woale, and 
nay Slayghere, tho met 


dragon sniffed and nodded, 
have a youd supper, Chaat 


Dame Chinkerey came along 


ied prevdrigs 
terearewhile Ube pet 
dare te teueh at’ 

When she was gone the dragons came up 
to tt and prove proved over the ede. 

“Not dare te couch it, indeed! 
toterns’ whatusthe world 
cried. “ihow beautifully 
rust take a mip. 

So they sipped it. Ob, it was good! Then 
ther sipped again. Why, it was better! 

“ht would bea thousand pities to leave 
atufl like this te grow cold,” they thought. 
Sothev drank moal, and, when Battercup 
Kiewaway ran out te see what was porn 
on, there was net enough posset left to 
cover the tip other little thager, 
hardly finisied the last 


Hlotein, 
coming te? they 
IL simelin: we 


The draggons had 


drop when they both tumbled down and 
fell inte a deep sleep, 
Then up ran Dame Chinkerey with a 


ehuckio; taking oul a yreat pair of shears, 
she cut the dragons’ wings off, and,eateh- 
lng held oof poor little Buttercup Blewaway 
carried ter tome, 

In the great gloomy giant's house the 
poor tnanten bad te work until she nearly 
fuircteed. When she was quite tired out her 
thistress pave her Ssotae bread and cheese, 
ana puto her dn an old teapot oa a biigh 
mhelf, 

Kattercup BRlewaway sat bere, wringing 
her tands, She eould not get outof the 
Bpout: for dt was toe sumlland there seemed 
Ceo beer rhe beopre ot esecape, 

Rv and-ty Dane Chinkerey went out to 
tik ber powts, and the red dragon crawled 
ith. 

“Where are you, Buttercup Blowaway?”’ 
he erie d, 

“Oh, Pamiotin the tea-pot, 
Met ve free.”’ 

Ik was all very well to beseech, but the 
dragon could not reach the tea-pot, and his 
Wiig Were cut, 

He eoald only 
eourage, and then 
clantess cane boevrnne. 

foe next dav, when Buttercup Blew 
aways work Was over, Dame Chinkery put 
hier diate the peotonee tore, 


I beseech you, 


the maiden to take 
before the 


tell 
hurry off 


“Oh Thouretav next we start forthe Polar 
Sea; os) veu will bave fine packlng-up to 
de she Said, as she put the lid) on. 

BRyeand-byv, assonm the dav before, Danie 
Chonkerey weot out and the red dragon 
Cathe lo 


told hin the mews, 
Lotmorrow, Ifever, 


Kuttercup Blewaway 


“Tewada s Toes dave se 


We must set voc tree,” be sabds ‘hor, it they 
take vou te the Pe lar Sea, we cannot fol 
low 

‘Od, do save me!’ she erred, 


but one way; the old ghantess 
witel Ss Salve which would 
You trast 


“Phere is 


has a pet of 


anRe Cnr Witipes gorow agrain. 
getonmofrom her, and hide it somewhere 
within our reach,” 


“MWoioere does the dame keep her pot. of 
malve asked the maiden, 

“That, ondeed, TP ecamot tell you,” said 
the dragon, as be hurried off. 

Phe next dav, when Buttercup Blewaway 
was working In the kitchen, she suddenly 
Steel still and gazed at Dame Chinkerey. 

“‘etoonm with your serubbing, etitid !" 
cries? the catne, 

“Pardon, ered the little maid,’ T eannot 
but gage at vour splendid greateves and 
lack hairs and LT wonder verv much 
tuatveu yo through the OramSles and get 


lreseev it 


\ r face all over scracches, which spoil 
\ r treaty 
‘ t se ure nothing ' cried the giant- 
ons "my ww6 a Potof salve in tnv pocket 
‘ ‘ i oa 4 tepcoempenit.’ 
s =. i! . . salve Treva her 
, o¢ ” om : - 
“a ’ 
mer . 
ae eaVirng ti s ve 0 La ‘ L A 
poment. Buttercup Blewaway snatched it 


Pit tra Chee pei ties prot 


eks aud frying pans! where is 
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my witch salve ?' sereamed the dame. “It 
must have rolled on the Moor.” 


She hunted high and low, butsbe did not | 


look th the glie-peot. 

“Woll, we shall flad it to-morrow when 
we pack up, (she sand, as she pom Buttercup 
Biewaway back in her prison. 

Clank! ciank ! she weut off 
tert Ro pealin. 

Wriggie, wrigaie, the two dragons came 
in. 

“You will find the salve in the glue-pot,” 
ertiesd Ulie teuatten, 

‘The dragons tound the pot, and ssneared 
each other with the outaent Ino two 
thinutes Chev had lovely silver wings > tut 
their claws were ail stuck together with 
glue, Which Wes a pity. 

The green dragon tew 
pret. 

‘TP ean’t tak 

“Let metry,’ 

They tuosbled atronut, 
theve, 

"Oh, do be quiek '° yroaned the mmaiden. 
**] brewer Chee chaanee corny, 1 
“You thy uuder the shelf, eried the red 
‘Then be knocked 


with her 


up to the tea- 


the lid off, he eried. 
sed the red one, 
but the lid did) not 


dragon Goethe wreen ome, 
the lea pot over, 
Buttercup Riewaway feil on the green 
dragon ’4 wings 
Just at that cement old dame Chinkerey 


but, ere she could say 


caine Coacketingg tm, 
one word, the draous flew past her and 
cvuat, 


“Shall we yo back to the eave 2") asked 
Dheatterreunpe Riewawayv. 


“Nop wetly tethe islands of the sunny 
South, Where there are ne piants,”’ said the 


rewd cle apreene, 
* Nach tase gelare pets 
So they flew bar, lar away, 


subd the pereen one, 
treed took her 


ter thee [sl arceis cot Ph apepeitiess Borize lat, where 
all wendered at their arrival, 
Pidtugs ot the far stranger even reached 


thee evotrt, ated the King’s Son tnust meeds 


peo ated see her Wien be saw her he 
ashkesd ter to tarcy lias, 
AS he cas aS geod as he was handsome, 


and «8 fhatdsome as he was pood, you wall 

net be surprised te hear that Buttercup 

Biewawayv sad “yes.” 
So she leanne, first 


princess, and then, as years 


of all, a preat 
went on, a 
(pide. 

The two dragons used to lie on the palace 
steps, and tad each a golden crown aud a 
golden dish te eat from, 

People say that they never got the glue 


of their claws, but we hope this is not 


true, 
As forthe two giants, they went to the 
polar regions and were trozen into icicles, 


Thev Stand tall and white on each side ot 
the North Pole. When vou go there you 
will see ther, 

—_> -« 


coce AND PETER. 


-_ - 


BY JULIA A. GODDARD, 


IVING ia a well-known street of a 
Freneh town, and familiar toevery .ody 

/ Was the parrot: belonging to) Madame 
Colgan, 

Madame was the portress at No. 15, and 
Coco always satoon bis perch outside her 
door to Sauer, and at her window during 
the winter; and he not only picked up all 
sorts of plrases, butall inanner ot tunes ; 
Indeed, whenever there was a popular 
melody Sungin the street be imitated its 
Dost Striking: pASsages lo perfection, 

One day, however, Coco flew away and 
perched on the lop-inost bough ofa neg 
boring tree, where be sang and whistied 
therruyv. 

Madame Giroux was in despair, She 
offered ting dainty taorsels, called, coaxed, 
and seolded byw turns, but Coco would not 
conve down, and at last she shed tears of 
sorrow, and offered five franes to any one 
who would climb the tree and rescue her 
boired. 

Quite a large crowd had collected by this 
tinue, for Cooo bad many friends—tar more 
tinan tis thistress—but ne one seemed anx- 
ious teearn the Nve franes, 

Phe therougutare was quite blocked by 
the crowd. Carts and earriages had to turn 
up another road and the police were unable 
to clear Lhe way, 

Madame Gigoux appealed to ber neigh- 
bors lo save Coo, bul Chere was no response 
and she sat down and buried ber lace in her 
hands, and sid very unkind things of 
those whe would notofferto help her. At 
Lis oment a bittle pale laced boy touched 
her arta and in ashrilieager voice sald : 

“Dil wo, tnadame,” and looked happy 
When she called hin her jewel, and bade 
be quiek about it. 

Peter was an orphan, and lived with the 
old apple-woinan who Kept the stall at the 
eorner ofthe street. She allowed him to 
sleefi in ber cellar, and gave hima share of 
her crusts, and now and then a damaged 
apple. 

Hie was about twelve 
wiry, and there was no one to forbid bis 
risking hos life tor five tranes. He had 
stead and watched for hours, butit was not 
of the money he thought, it was forthe ad- 
venture, and honor and glory of saving Co- 
eo, and hearing the people say ‘Bravo’ as 
irtemd the tree and secured the tenant. 
made up bis mand to 
wh Someof the bystanders 


vears old, thin and 


hec 
At last he 
forward, and the 


Oome 


t ihiu he was crazy, others lifted him as | 
wih ae 6 ev «cpuia ariel lie ‘ lng t the 
trunk a i scr“ ed t h 4 a 
VW rea Cire . - I ft 
Los 2 sb | | ff a | 
} 1 »w whiiie Civ 8d shouted 

aves, st is he EXpe ted. Tien he 


went astride a 
beneath bis Welght. 


argish Dough, which 


Coco was just above hiin on atwig; he 
. ‘ 


| 
put out first one hand and then the other, 
and at last steadied himself on Li toes,and 
seized the parret firmly by the feet. 

Bu alas! at that moment the bough 
broke or swaved violently, 80 that he lost 
his footing and could not save himself. 

Down came Peter among the crowd, but 
no one was avle to break his fall, and with 
a dull thuc he reached the pavement, and 
was picked up—with a broken leg. . 

He had not, bowever, lett bold of Coco, 
but some one took the bird out of his hand 
as he fainted away, and tuen they carried 
bin with all speed to the hospital, 

For many days afterwards he was 
delirious, and talked unceasing about Coco, 
Hie seemed to see the bird on the tree-top, 
he was climbing,he could almost reach it, he 
had gotit tiht! 

And then his cheek flushed, and he gave | 
a plrercing ery and tned tospring up in bis 
little bed, but pain overcame him and he 
fell boek, white and exhausted, on the 
pillows. 

Haut by degrees the fever and delirium 
muriosicdesd, sanecd tea at couple of months Peter 
left the Lospital with a wooden leg, which 
at first he was very awkward in using. 

Slowly he stuanped back to the house 
where le lived, and the apple-woman and 
all the netzhbors pitied his late and made 
much of him, 

Apples and chestuuts, and even morsels 
of chocolate were tirust into bis hand, and 
to every neweomwer be proudly told bis 
story. 

This hay pened a few vears ayo, and the 
lau boy is now growing up. Every one 
knows hin ane eaiplovs hin in such work 
vod te do such Cotmussions as he can 
accomplish, Tt a stranger expresses any 
wonder that he i acripple, be says : 

“What, don’t veu Know me? It was! 
Whe saved the parr tat No. 15."" 

Coors still alive. and as saucy as ever, 
He sitson the perch bv Madame Gigoux’s | 
door, and Peter bears ulin no malice. 

Hie strokes tis glossy feathers with pride, | 





“Al, iadame, it was 1] caught 
and the pertress gives him many a 
Warn teal, and sometimes Knits him a! 
coutforter or a parr ot secks ; and = consider- 
lng all things the Dow thinks that the turn- 
lig-peintin lis fortunes was the adventure 
that caused hie to be Known as **Wooden- 
legged Peter.” 

- —_ - —~<—— - 


“THE DOG CHILDREN.” 


SON itige, 


Conn,’ 


VUE following deeply interesting account 
ot the Dog-Rib Indians, is given by 
Franklin tn bis narrative of his second 

Polar expedithon:— 

“The Dog-Rib Indians, being derived 
from the Same stock with the Chippewyans, 
have nany traaitions and opinions in com. 
non With that people. ‘The first nan, they 


| sald, was, according to the traditions of their 


fathers, named Chapewee. He found the 
world well stocked with food, and he 
created children, to whom he gave two 
kinds of fruit, the black and the white, but 
forbade them to eat the black. Having 
thus issued nis commands for the guidance 
of lis) tamuly, be took leave of thein fora 
time, and anade a long excursion for the 
purpose of conducting the sun to the world, 

“During this, bis first absence, bis 
children were not disobedient, acd ate only 
the white fruit, but they consumed it ail; 
the consequence was that when he a second 
tine absented hiuself to bring the moon, 
and they longed for tru, they forgot the 
orders of their fathers, and ate of the 
black, Which was the only Kind remaining. 
He was tnuch displeased on his return, and 
told them that in future the earth would 
produce bad fruits, and that they would be 
tormented by sickness and death— 
penaties whieh have attached to his | 
descendants lo the present day, | 

“Chapewee hiusell lived so long that his 
throat was worp out, and he could no longer 
enjoy life; buat be was unable to die, unul, 
at hisown request, one of his people drove 
a beaver’s tooth into his head. The same, 
or another—tfor there is some uncertainty 


ou this hewal—lived with his family ona 
strait between two seas. Hiaving construc. 
ted a wire te cateh nsh, such a quantity 


Were taken that the strait was choked up, 
and the water rose and overtlowed the 
earti, Chapewee embarked with his 
famiiv in a canoe, taking with them ail 
inanner of birds and veasts. The waters 
covered the earth for many days, but 
Chapewee said ‘we cannot live always thus | 
—we tnust find land again ;’ and he aceord- | 
ingly sent a beaver to search torit. The 
beaver Was drowned, and his carcase was 
seen floating on the water; on which Chape- 
wee despatched a musk-rat on the saine 
errand. 

“The second messenger was long absent, 
and when be did return was near dying | 
With falirue, but be had a little earth in his 
paws, The sight of the earth rejoiced 
Chapewee; but his first care was about the 
safety of tus dilygent servant, the rat, which 
he rubbed gently with his Lands and cher- 
Ishedin his bosom until it revived. 

“He next took up the earth aud, mould- 
Ing It With his Mngers, placed in on the 
water, Where it Increased by degrees until 
ittormed an uwiland inthe ocean. A wolf 
was the Orst animal Chapewee placed on 
the infant earth bul, the weight proving 
too yreat, it besan to sink on one side, and 


was In danger of turning over. 
‘To prevent this accident, the wolf was 
lirected t move Ir amnal Uli Siand, which it 
lh lor awh e@ vVear, anil Liat time the 
art reused S> mu SiZe Loal aii On 
arid Clie a e were a t sewmvark On 
t. CL hbape wee, : athilitig, stuck up a plece 
{ wood, w ‘a Decamea fir-tree, and grew 


with amazing rapidity, uctil its top reached 
the skies. A squirrel ran up this tree, and 


was pursued by Clapewee, who endeavor- | 


| lakes by 


| a stone 


‘penalty of death entailed 


| the pups tied up as nsual. 


| in a convenient place. 








ed to knock it down, but could not over. 
take it. 

“He continued the chase, however, until 
he reached the stars, where he found a fine 
plain and a beaten read. In this road he 
set a snare wade of his sister’s hair, and 
then returned to the earth. The sun appear. 
ed as usual in the heavens in the morning, 
but at noon it was caught try the snare 
which Chapewee bad set for tie squirrel, 
and the sky was instantiy darkened, 

“Chapewee’s family, on this, said to Lim: 
‘You must have done something wrong 
when you were aloft, tor we no longer 
enjoy the light of day.’ ‘I have,’ replied 
he, ‘but it was unintentionally.” Chapewee 
then endeavored to repair the fault he had 
comunitted, and sent a number of animals 
up the tree to release the sun by cutting tue 
snare; but the heat of that luuwinary redu- 
ced them all to ashes, 

“The efforts of the nore seusitive animals 
being thus frustrated,a ground. mole,though 
such a grovelling and unknow 1 beast, 
succeeded, by burrowidg under the read to 
the sky, which it reached, and cut asunder 
the snare which bound thesun.”’ 

“It lost its eyes the instant it thrust its 
head into the light, and its) nese and hands 
have ever since been brown as if burnt, 

‘Chapewee’s island, during these tran- 
sactions, increased to the present size of the 
American continent; and he traced the 
course of the rivers, and scraped out the 
drawing his fingers through the 
earth. 

“He nextallotted to the quadrupeds, birds 
and tishes their different Stations, and, 
endowing them with certain capacities, he 
told them that they were in a position to 
provide for their own safety, because nan 
would destroy them whenever he found 
their tracks. But, to amuse them, he said 
that when they died they should be like a 
seed of grass, which, when lturown on to 
water, Springs again inte life. 

“The animals objected to this arrange- 
ment, and said: ‘Let us, when we die, be as 
which, when thrown inte a lake, 
disappears for ever from the sight of man. 
Chapewee’s family complained of the 
upon them for 
eating the black truit; on which be granted 
that such of them as dreamed certain 
dreams should be men of medicine, capable 
of curing disease, and of prolonging life. 
In order to preserve this virtue they were 
not to tell their dreams until a certain 
period bad elapsed, To acquire the art of 
foretelling events, they were to take an 
ant alive, and insert it inte the skin of the 
palm of the hand without letting anyone 
know what they had done, 

“For a long time Chapawee'’s descend- 
ants were united in one family, but at 
length, some young men being luiu.oder- 
ately beaten in a game, a quarrel eusued, 
and a general dispersion of mankind took 
place. 

“The enemy tixed his residence on the 
borders of the lake, taking with him a doy, 
which, in due time had pups ; and the In- 
dian, when he went out to fish, carefully 
tied thein upto prevent them frou: straying. 
Several times, as he approached his tent, he 


| heard a noise of children talking and = play- 


ing; buton entering it he only perceived 
His curiosity 
being excited by the noise he had beard, Le 
determined to watch them, 

“One day, pretending to go out and fish 
according to custom, he concealed himself 
Ina shorttime he 
again heard voices, and rusaing suddenly 
into the tent, beheld some beautiful child- 
ren sporting and laughing with the dogs’ 
skins Iving by their side. He threw the 


| Skins into the fire, and the children, re 


taining their proper fornis, grew up and 
Were the ancestors of the Dog-Rib nation.” 
—_—_ > = 

NaTIONsS.—“It is a well. 


DANCES AND 


| Known fact,”’ says the translator of “Siber- 


ian Pictures,’’ “that the ciaracter of nations 
is reflected in theirdances, Thetender but 
Systematic Grermans have their valse. In 
the monotonous motions of that dance one 
Inay perceive the pulsation of the Gerinanic 
race flowing on for ever like the current of 


, an ancientriver. The couples glide solemn. 


ly round the ball-room in even movement; 
each couple is allin all to each other ; the 
woinan leans on her partner, who upholds 
her tenderly, but without passion. It is 
Werther’s love—deep, but not fiery; teuder, 
but undemonstrative. 

“It is different with Southern nations 
living under thé rays of an almost tropical 
sun. The Italian taranteila and the Spanish 
bolero indicate, by their passionate gestures 
and the variety of their movements, feel- 
ings full of vitality. The talkative Freneh- 
nan bas bis quadrilie, in the course of 
which there are so tany Opportunities for 


| Conversation and exchanye of wit. 


“A native from thesteppes of the Ukraine 
Stretches his sinewy limbs in the contor- 
tions of a Cossack, as if he were practising 
mounting a wild steed. Lastly, the Poles, 
With whom equality was the chief support 
ofthe Republic, have preserved Liiis ty pe 
In Our polonaise, for on changing partners 
the last, if be so wills it, nay become the 
tirst. ad 

“If, then, the dance paints so truly the 
national character, what) wiusta Siberian 
dance be where the sun sheds such feeble 
rays,and the pent-up imaginaion has so little 
scope for freedoin? The Siberian ball, then, 
is nothing but the faithful representation of 
aSiberian’s daily occupation, and a picture 


of bis ordinary surroundings. Two people 
Stand Opposite to each other, without rega:d 
lo Sex, aS in these *high alitudes there are 


no tender-hearted Werthers who would tind 
& pleasure in Sharing their enjoyinents 
with a Charlotte; they stand and stamp 
their feet, as if to keep them. warm, od 


then move about 
directions.”’ 


indiscriminately in all 









































THE 





TRUE LOVE. 





BY Cc, 8, KR. 





True love dwetls not in passion’s strong vibration, 
That, rudely striking on the harp of life, 

Speaks loud tn terms of deepest adulation, 
Then falls perchance upon the chord of strife. 


Nor is affection breathed in love-sick sighs, 
That tremble on the lips and die away ; 
Nor is It teund in lovers’ rhapsodies, 
These are the fancies of a suinmer’s day. 


It is the tender bond of heart tuo heart, 
And mind tomind, andsoul knit unto soul, 
Till one could no more from the other part 
Than on the shore the waves would cease to roll. 


And no rm laxing tallson this love's tension, 
And fading vouthfulness will cause no fear, 
For the spirit's tender comprehension 
Ouly increases with each passing year, 


Nor can the glitter of the fleeting world 
Dazzle the senses, or the hearts enslave, 
Of those te whom Love's banner Is upturled, 
And who will follow him beyond the grave. 
— oe ae 


THE MAKING OF SWEETS. 





Formerly the making of bonbons was a 
tedious affair, and the chief manufacturers 
were in the hait of beginning the prerara- 
tions for the great consumption on Clirist- 
mas and New Years as carly as the month 
of August. Now, however, when the pro- 
cess is tar more delicate and complex, and 
the demand has more than doubled, they 
commence preparing only some few weeks 
inadvance. One grand reason for 
because bonbons belong to the category of 
perishable merchandise. 

If one were only to forget to eat them 
for a sufficient length of time, they would 
devour themselves. To preserve them, 
they have tobe shut up in air-tight cases 
with a layer of chloride of calcium, which 
absorbs all moisture at one end, and by this 
means they may be kept for a number of 
years. 

A large city establishment, which ordi- 
narily employs some ninety persons, about 
the commencement cf December requires 
the services ot almost double that nu nber, 
the majority of whom are engaged in mak- 
ing bonbons by the million until the turn of 
the new year. The entire underground 
portion of the premises is devoted to the 
manufacture of sweetmeats. 

On descending the stone staircase one 
finds one’s self in a stifling atmosphere, too 
heavily Jaden with the aroma of vanilla 
and other essences. Around 
workmen, their faces lighted up by the red 


this is 


are scores ot 


glare of numerous furnaces, busily  en- 
gaged in plunging particular truits into 


large cauldrons filled with boiling syrups. 
More in the shade are other stalwart-look- 
ing men, their countenances made pallid by 
the intensely heated atmosphere, piling up 
almonds, ete., on huge copper vessels, and 
so constantis the sound of metal 
visitor might imagine himselt in an armor 
smithy instead of a sweetmeat factory, 
among workmen making bonbons for wo- 
men and children to crunch, 

On all sides are piles of sugar barrels, gal- 
lons of liquors, syrups and essences—wine, 
kirsch, ainseed, maraschino, Curacao, pine 
apple, apricot, strawberry, cherry, vanilla, 


that the | 


aren to know how this drop of delicious 
liquid gets into the centre of the sweet. 
Like many other puzzling matters, it is 
very easily explained. The flavoring es- 
sence is mixed with the liquid sugar, and 
when poured into the mold the latter erys- 
talizes immediately over the former. These 
essences, so nice to the taste, are the most 
remarkable examples of the power of chem- 


into delicacies. Fusil oil is the base of the 
pear essence, and pineapple essence is ob 
tained by diluting ether with alcohol. 

The chemist, in his laboratory, with great 
cunning, manutactures scores of these es 
sences, which are supposed to be the veri 
table product of delicious fruits. Some of 
the pretty forms that are made to take the 
fancy of the little ones, are simply punched 
out of flat films of sugar rolled; some are 
cast, some are pressed ipto shape when soft 
between engraved rollers. The drops and 
sweets that are quite clear are boiled so long 
that all the water evaporated out of 
them. Such sweets must be immediately 
bottled up, or preserved from the air ; oth 
erwise they absorb water and become semi- 
liquid. 

Barley sugar isan example in point. If 
itis not hermetically sealed down in tins, 
it deliquesces, and loses all its crispness. It 
is as well to know that this is the purest of 
all sweets—being absolutely clarified sugar, 
for chil 
dren. On the other hand, peppermint drops 
are the most open to sophistication. They 
should be made of crushed white sugar, 
mixed into a paste with gum. But = the 
temptation to adulterate is too great tor the 
dishonest trader vo resist ; consequently, in 
order to supply the cheap market, one halt 
plaster Paris is mixed with inferior sugar. 
One can quite understand the sickness that 
overtakes children sometimes after eating 
those comfits ; the wonder, is that such a 
mess of plaster does not interfere more sig- 
nally with their digestion. o 

Jujubes, those flexible lozenges) which 
stick so in the teeth, contain a large portion 
of gum. They are poured into tins to cool, 
standing for several hours, sliced into sheets, 
and then cut out by scissors into the well- 


known diamond shapes. 
_—_ —> «© ~<a - 


Brains of Bold. 


The greatest of faults is to be conscious of 
none, 

Presumption is our natural and original 
disease. 

Eccentricity in a rich man is lunacy ina 
poor one, 

Tis but a short journey across the 
musof Now, 

Repentance is heart's sorrow and a clear 
life ensuing. 


has 


and therefore the most wholesome 


isth- 


istry to transform very repugnant materials | 


Femininities. 
Violin playing is new a ‘‘craze’’ 


not for revenue only, 


A Virginia woman has named her trip 


lets Cleveland, Hendricks, aod Reforw. 


Married life should be a sweet, harmoni 
ous song, and like one of Mendelssohn's, 
words," 

At some time in their lives Mrs. Hayes, 
Mrs. Garfield, and Miss Cleveland, 
teachers, 


were all school 





The young lady belonging to a pug dog 
at New London, Conn,, has trained him to lick post- 
age-stamps for her, 
has three 
the thing to boast 


A certain man boasts that he 
mothers-in-law living. strikes uo 
of is that he is living 

Miss Ella F. Kidd, of Keene, 
just completed a crazy quilt 
pleces and O45, 68 stitches. 


has 
100, 000 


Ky., 
Which coutalus 
A surgeon, who wished to compliment 
the herolsis of a soldber who had Just had his leg am- 
putated, told hin that he stood It like a woman, 
Atthe Louvre, the great’) Parisian store, 
female shop-lifters are now handed over to the police 
instead of being permitted to depart on signing a 
confession, 
minnet I 
my heart and 
aChicago woman 


“T wischt [ hat wings dis 
flel to you and skhweis vou on 
how [ feel dis umoment, >" 


wot 
tell you 
wrote te 
her husband, 

How many women know that in the Re 
Vised Version, Psalm tviit., O1, ‘The Lord 
giveth the word: the women that publish the tidings 
are agreat host ¥°" 


reads 


Queen Marguerite of Italy is an early 
riser, and spends several hours before breakfast in 
reading philosophical and sclentifie works, of whieh 


she carefully writes down her iipresstons, 


A discussion about the price of a tub 
took place between two New York women the ober 
day, and finally culminated ina quariel in which one 
of the participants was dangerously injured, 


the 
Henee, 
elopes, the hustund does mot say that ste 
his bed and board, but merely that she 


In Oriental countries it is 


eat and sleep on the house-tops. 


custom to 
When a wife 
has quitted 
lias left his 
roof. 

Giving tableaux in the open air are the 
Shilled 
repre 


stylish amusement in koglaud this summer 
artists arrange them, or famous pletures are 
duced, a d the fair amateurs are sald tu outstrip the 


artists of the ballet. 


A Quebee Adonis penciled a proposal on 
the snowy cuff of his fair one while holdlug her litthe 
hand, She, with great foresight, did not send that 
eufl tothe wash, aud now it has been tiled ino oa 


breach Of protiise case. 

Overheard at Atlantic City on Sunday : 
lady ‘“‘soing in to bathe #7 Seeond 
“No, Dinserrvy to eav.'* First young 
Second young 


First young 
young lads 
facly 
lady, sorrowtully—"'Ne, 


“Conseientions seruples 7° 


porous-plaster,"* 


after 
vreat 
people came 
back, and 
embarrassment than she 


An old lady who smoked her pipe 
dinner, at Asbury Park, No J., attracted a 
dealbot attention tue other day. When 
alony and stared at her, she looked calunty 


they usually shower more 


did. 


In Rio Janeiro is a large and gloomy con 
ventin whieh the wives of soldlers are confined cur- 
ing thei: busbends’ absence. The barbarous custom 
is sanctioned by long usaye, and one 


long and 


woman has been 


imprisoned there tor twenty-fhve dreary 





A word of kindness the 
hardest heart. 
We ali praise contentment, but how few 


of us practice it. 


may conquer 


One sin makes another necessary, and 
that other, manv. 
Mistake, error, isthe discipline through 


which we advance. 


When a man’s coat is threadbare it is easy | 





chocolate, coflee and tea—with sacks of al- 
monds and baskets of chestnuts, pistachio | 
nuts and filberts being emptied 
chines which bruise their husks, flay them 
and blanch them, all ready to receive their | 
saccharine coating. 

Most bonbons are made by hand; only 
those which are flat at the bottom are cast 
in molds. In the hand made boubons the | 
sugar paste is rolled into shape by the aid | 
of an instrument formed of a stout piece ot 

“wire, one end of which is twisted and the 
other fixed into a wooden handle. With | 
this the paste is taken out of the wooden 
cauldron and worked into the desired form 
by a rapid stroke of the hand. 

For bonbons of a particular form, such 
as those in imitation of various fruits, ete., 
models 


into oman 


wood. A certain | 
fifty to sixty, 
of wood, and 
of them in 


are carved in 
number of these, say from 
are fixed on a narrow strip 
the confectioner takes molds 
starch, contained in aseries of large, shal 


low drawers. 


As soon as the molds become dry they 
are fille ] with l quid Suvar uire uy col red 

l favored. after which the drawer is put 

r le for twe ty -f N lie { 

| 
) “ 
J 

" . ] 


It puzzles vider heads than those of chil 


"29 
+7 


to pick a hole init. 


Peace in a sinful course 1s one of the 


ere atest of curses, 


Resp. ct the poor man by gifts whose 
hand he knows tot of, 

When you go forth to do a good deed, put 
on the slippe rs of silence. 

Enjoy present pleasure in such a@ way 4s 
not to injure future ones 


Never tail to keep your appointments, nor 


echaritatel 
did all beould afford te de fer 
| to be punccual tu the minyte. 


quested toaddler tame to a sulbsss 


Do the truth you know and you shal] | attended «hams 


} maetile given fore 


years. 

A San Francisco woman, who has been 
totally frightened 
thouta aAeehk or so agoby one of her daughters ery- 
ing fire, and is reported to have at once regained pos 
oft her sivht. Her loss of sight resulted fron, 


blind for several months, was 


St sslotll 
sick ees, 

A Vassar graduate, being ont in the coun 
trv, wentinto the -table of a farmhouse, 
close the oor Cows are crowded together,’ she 
anes, ** 
toilk 


‘Dear me, 
how 
remarked “yes, mum ~; but we have to do 
"Why so? 


She believed it 


Sothey will give condensed 


The tender and 


woman is bhever more 


unquestioning faith of 


cotspienoushy 


when she undertakes tu Grive a tack into a painted | 
plaster wall, belie ns that it won't knock out a 
gliastly cliige, aud tieat at Siil sustain a welpht of 
fom two to five pound 


A New York lady was not long ago re 
ription list) for 


Pir pes ‘“Pean't,"° was the reply ; °*§ 


larity during the 


winter, JD wentto the eharity teall, the kirmess, aud 


obfourtvate theatrical entertlain- 


haritalle pur prone > 


among 


A girl should marry for protection, and 


**without 


lilustrated than | , 
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_ Fasculinities. 


Cesar brothers are a New York business 
firm. 

A groom of 16 has wedded a bride of 14 
at Athens, (ra 

A Lowell, Mass., man has become a rav 
ing maniac, because hie eweetheart jilted him. 

A wicked little boy says that home with- 


outa mother would be a soll’ pic-nie all the week, 


The boy whose hair cut by his mother 
seldom takes off his hat when there are girlie In bie 


Vicinity. 

A Chicago dry goods man has vainly of- 
fered one bundred dollars to any one eho #ill thrash 
a local lawyer, 
children after 
because they 


It is the fashion to name 
flowers it Virginia. That ts probably 
all start out as Virginia creepers. 

A young couple from Louisiana are mak- 
lng a bridal tour throu lh Arkansas to Kansas In 6 
two-wheeled cart deawn by four bull teariings. 

It is remarkable what a diflerence there is 
ln the se usation when you weta letter inclosing a ten- 
dollar bill and ue tocbosiog a bill for ten dollars, 

San Franciseo is naturally excited over 
judge has for several 
aliministertng Justice 


the discovery that an insane 
months been trying cases and 


in that cits 


A colored man in Georgia. who was bunt- 
ed off a railroad track, wanted twenty million dollars 
damages, butseettled for sigteen dollars and @ 


yoo for thirty days 


pase 


Desiring to keep the sails of his windmill 
constantly turniog, wind or ne wied, in order to add 
pleluresqueness to the landscape,a Maine man moves 


them by sleam power, 


husbands. 


while 


Here isan awtul warning to 
Mich, 
splittiupg hbvecddbenge woevemd 


An bast Sayinaw mantroke hie arm 
Hereaiter he willl allow hie 


wife to do this, as usaal, 


A Walnut street lady 


thost Vexatlots 


vests rday, after a 
search for ler new steel wire 
Add 


a trase-trall catelee 


patent 


bustle, found her ten-vear peful wih it in the 


street It Was serving a * mask. 


A New Orleans letter says a peculiarity of 
the young Southerner, male or female, is their early 
coudition Uvat 
if the desire 


betrothal and eventful marrisge, « 
tstially titmders uadue dissipation, even 


Xists. 

A cobbler in Jersey City imagines that 
every Woman or girl who passes of enters hia shop te 
lis wife, him of the 
hallucination, and he is likely now te go to an insane 


Jailing him bas failed to cure 


hompital 

The most eloquent panegyrie on the 
American per 
by a littera- 
married «a 


American girlthat hasappeared in an 
riodical for some thine past was written 
wed, 


teur, who, when his the came to 


(enadian girl. 
A San 
wedding was delaved in that city the 


Francisco paper asserts that a 
other day be- 
license, his 
biank as tu 


cause, When the groom went ta get a 
treacherous memory proved a cymplete 
the lady 

The 
lena, where Napoleon dled, 
the thie of his death. 
France, and a new supply is manufactured and sent 
over as itis required. 

A New York lawyer, who has in three 
years built up aftair practice, declares that In the 
first twelve mouths of bis professional career he ‘te 
that ‘there are 


= teatie 


wall paper of the room at St. He- 
it was at 
preserved in 


The pattern Is 


erally lived on free luneches,°° and 
many others to-day as badly off 


Worcester, Mass., 


champlon mean 


Claims to possess the 
well-to-do 
and in due 
site ed off, 


iriz 


manin the perean fa 
resident, who borrowed a print of butter 
course returned another pat with a@ ple 


explaining thatin the interins Gutter! 


Speaking of the hard times, a New Ha- 
“Pknow @ young man re- 
a $2 sult of 
lerstanding that 
of Ota month.’ 


ven, Conn,., tallor saves 
cently married who has just procured 
Clothes from tis tailor, with the un 


he isto pay ftorthem at the rate 


“Are you superstitious, my deart’’ said 
Mins Birdle to a newly-arrived stranger to whom she 
baad tree “Nota t Sut 
“sn ¢ replied the weout Nut Pa 


ome engaged why de you 


eaceotl you are 
the thirteenth young gentle aut wii nil have been 


enpaged 





Mexican 


iwrarmed, hut 


Felix Rodriguez, a well known 
mn positor lied reece tly Ile saa 
very expert, and held hia stiok in the stun p f hie 
f speed with an- 


had his left 


left aru Years ago he bad «a trial 


thercompositor, a 3. bessitigg i the race, 


hand cut off, iu rage 


A violent bater of tobacco is Dr. Hitch- 
| eock, the professor f athletics at Amiberst College, 
He attributes te it lene lerate use especially by 


and men- 
entury 
ration of weak- 


fintnature Young mer ail ort 
taquarter ofa 


f physical 
tal all pents, ated predicts thea 


more of ©&etas Ww, 


Lpruduce @ grit 


learn the truth vou need to Know. 1d * | singe. 
The old yate over which some arviand j jet we . 
. i i H . ors elope t ov ! 
Se self-reliant ; do not take too much ad- ; . } A Maine flori loped to Towa with a 
wirls each reeeived proposals marriage, Was re- wlshhor*e ite ~~ - ee : . ; 
View, but rather depend on yourself, | ; neighbor's w it wi sy f wed them to 
. . cently worked apbhy ag op Com pany into souvenirs the West where she ¢ the trail: but when she came 
Give what you have. To some one it for the famil now widely scattered bach of the ty alittle cottage wit Qowers, aud *“Bosal- 
may be better than vou dare to think. girls hae a piece of the old home gate in the shape of | diet* bettered upon the t 1wnoin fragrant pinks 
pe ‘ ‘ a: aminiature churn, mallet, of barrel, to femeuber and roses, «he felt that «le ad run the fagitive to 
Those who are dishonest in trifling mat the old, old hume, and the ol, old fellows. pacer pr nite 
| ters will never be honest in great affairs. } on ate ‘ J ; 
: ' ; ‘ The condition of many women in. the Arich Georgia land owner sent for a 
> ‘ 2 > , , . d L i t 
Behold the things thou icvest with all thy | 0.6 regions of this State has been for many years sadhana tnid hlbtemuhind: Sink tak ence: ae 
- ’ ’ ° ° ‘ $4 ” , if) 
heart and strength ; those are thy gods. really worse than that of female «ivages. From early italia we o tar . edical att lance, and bury 
Fruitless is sorrow for having done amiss | ore until late atragit they t fand groaned be- feoently, he » 1 few s laud. The 
neath the seorching rave of the sun, and tn the wlare . — s . ‘ 
j as 2 n resolutico tod sé ” ore, ra ry ‘ ‘ pe at 
if iti se netinor ition pau mo of the coke furnaces doing laber that ) s ha : F aes . ; ie 
Nature never makes men who are at ONCE — yeen done by strong me ! law tos ‘ 
atur P : , aps 
energetically sympathetic and minutely cal lating. this is one the bestever enacted, and it 1 tre tn . 1» a 
. } . 21 iforced tot f P 
It is the young, the idle, the small mind : ¥ 
o wt . t prot t vex themse ‘ . t Atat At fsionceste re the re t ee 4 i wi ‘ 
. x “ 
| I r 4] Vi { ' t ’ and s » 
yra 
" 
| A n y ‘y ‘ 
‘ ske ad b ‘ 
wast + re pat $ wave rt 4 e she w © party !._ a wat ~ ¥ 
ylet ll give us the spiritual life —-= . = y | ly fs luwuward 
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Ralph’s Atonement. 





BY JAMES FE. MEARS. 





first thought tm life for your dead ino- 
ther’s sake.” 

So spoke the poor dying wornan, in low, 
gasping words, turning her eager eyes fret 
on the daughter who stood beside her bed, 
then on the infant lying on the pillow at 


her side. 
“J will, mother—I will!” is the sobling 


anuewer, ard the little girl of twelve sankon 
her knees as she made the promise 


B: true to him, Mabel. Let bimn be your 


Placing ber band on ber bowed head, an | 


though to seal it, with one more teeble effort 
te articulate, the tired lids closed, and Ma- 
bel Halford was an orpha. 

The child iett to her care, tretful and del!- 
cate, occupied ber every moment, and as 
the years slipped by, and be grew to bov- 
bood and she te womanhood, it was as 
though she bad never kuown girlhood; mo 
that when, one evening, in the gloaming, 
as she heard tor the tirst tine words of love 
frou Ralph Revinend’s lips, it was as the 
opening of a new life ts her. 

Hie was a young, strong fellow —a favorite 
with all—quick-tempered, sell-willed, but 
with a warin, honest heart, which, sSorme- 
bow, neither be norshe knew how, bad 
transterred iteelfinte her keeping. 

She listened dreamily as he talked. She 
was fighteen, vet it wasall so new, sosweert 
becanse so new, and ber head drooped on 
his broad shoulder; ana she held out) her 
hands to receive this sacred thing, when 
suddenly a thought came to her—Fred, Ilit- 
tle Fred; ber promise to her mother. 

“You forget that I hawe Fred,’’ she said. 
“What could Ido with hin?” 

“De? Leace bim to your aunt. You 
ean see him every day. The care of him is 
ter much for you, anyhow, Mabel. [I shali 
be giad when vou are neo longer able to as- 
sume it. ble ma tig lnoy now, and she can 
de all that is needful.’ 

“No, Ralph,” she answered, very sadly 
now; “I can never give Fred up. prom, 
ined another, on her dving bed, he should 
be my first thoughtin life, and iy promise 
limean to keep. [see now that this sweet 
dreamin was not for me."’ 

“And you would give meup? Much vou 
care for ime, if you can let that bov come 
between ua.” 

‘4h, Ralph, don’t say that! Whatever 
else you do, do neat doubt inv love. Think 
how lonely, bow prooorliny life will be,dear, 
Without you, but do net ask ime to break 
mV prose ter Glee chewdi.”’ 

“It was one which never should have 

been exacted,’ wae the reply. ‘Mabel, he 
will be weil eared for, You can see hit 
when vou choose. Darling, life has other 
duties for you, the duties of wifelmood, prav 
heaven, of motherhoswd, when children of 
your own tnay need your love.” 
" 4nd think yeu, Ralpn,” she answers, 
amid her tears, “beould hope for blessing 
while ] had been untrue te one leftin my 
care—the brother whom sacred to) me, to 
whom lam mnether and sister both? LT was 
wrong even tor a moment to dream of hap 
Piness, You soon will find it in another 
form: but I—1 os 

“Then bring the boy to our home, he an- 
ewered, bail reagh.y. ‘ile is a weakly, 
whining lad, but lbave enough for both. I 
can't give vou up.” 

“No, Ralph. and this tine ashe spoke 
Wilh new reselution and no tears, ‘You 
aeon would wearv of him. Deould mot do 
justice to you beth, and were you unkind 
to him it would break my heart. Seo long 
as he lives T sbali never marry. To can, at 
least, render uptuy trast fulfilled. All is 
over, Ralph, between vou and me, except 
except the teniory of the past.” 

“So this is the endto vourlove— this what 
your fine protestations meant! A memory, 
eh? You leave me that ? A temorve to 
push ine onward to destruction. It is vour 





work! Remember that, aod whatever 
Cones, heep Vour memory closer to Your 
heart. 

So he left her, and withthe vates of heavy 
er slit iss lier face, ist as they were Open- 


Ing to receive her, Mabel wended her way 
slowly back alone 
So nOW THUS ler 
Never betore had she 
aod tts desolation. 

The tionths which 
bitterness. Sometiines, as she 
Ralpb Rayinond would reel past ber, bis 
business neglected, his tantood forgotten; 
orsbe would hear bis name tmentloned in 
terns of reprosch,where, ever before, it lad 
been of praise, 

He had indeed, carried out his threatand 
if he resmeuubered, it served but to drive 
bine te destruction, 

She was voung to have such lines of care, 
such awearv¥ leok in the gray eves, sie 
thought, as she peered lntu the mirror, then 
Fred's voice would call ber fretfully, and, 
with a Sigh, again she woull take up her 
cross. 

Bat one atternoonlin answer to bis name, 
no voice responded, and as the hours went 
by and the shadows lengthened, she grew 


petiiway bein life alone, 
realized its sadness 


followed were full of 





| moans prale lips, 


“For little Fred Halford ! he bas strayed 
away.” 

The rest passed carelessly on, buton one 
the name tell like a knell, and he turned 
mechanically to join the seekers. 

“Little Fred Halford, did you say ?"' he 
questioned, at last, in hoarse tones. 

“Yeu! aaid one of the men, 
“But you can be ot little help. 
better go home and go to bed!" 

“Where is his sister 9°" he continued, un- 
heeding the words addressed hitn. 

“She is somewhere, looking like one dis 
tracted. It's ny opinion it’s only bis body 
we'll find.” 

Only his body ! 

Poor tittle fellow, who had stood an im- 
mssable barrier between biin and the girl 
16 loved, 

Had it not been for his little life, she 
now would bave been his bride, perhaps 
the mother of his child, and now it naybap 
wars ended. 

He would go to her, would console her 
grief, would wipe away her tears, and find 
hap, iness for both after long waiting. But, 
ah! was he now worthy of such a boon? 

Ile ywlanced at his disordered dress, felt 
the flush upon bis cheek, on which the 
morning air blew so refreshingly, retmetn- 
bered bow the late hours had been spent, 
and groaned at the inemory, when a shout 
sroge—a shout followed by a groan. The 
child had been just found, but how and 
where? 

It was as they had feared. I]is little feet 
had wandered on to the edge of one of the 
places where an old shaft bad been sunk, 
when, half way down, in the darkness, by 
some miracie his clothes had caught upon 
some projecting linb, and he hung over the 
abyss. 

It seemed as though he were fonnd only 
to be lost ayain. Inne way could he be 
reached except by cllanoing lown an alinmost 
impassable gulf, probably to be burried 
headlong to destruction. 

What man’s life was ofsuch little worth 
asto be putin the seale with that feeble 


roughly. 
You had 


| child's? 





A silence fell upon the group—a silence 
broken by a wotnan’s voice, 

“Save hin! she cried; “save bim! He 
is ty all!" 

At ber words Ralph 
lis teet. 

What was it she asked of him?—for he felt 
as though her words appealed direct to hin. 
To save this child—with his own bands to 
erect the barrier once tnore between them 

-to risk his future hopes and happiness, 

But there rises before hin another picture 
of atonemnent—astonishinent for a moment 
—atonement fora past. Hands made wor. 
thy which were all unworthy, cleansed 
which were stained; alifesoled and blotted 
offered tor one pure and unblurred., 

“Men, IT amn ready !"" he said, and stood at 
the pit’s taouth. 

Then, for one moment crossing to Mabel's 
side, be bent low, and whispered in her 
ear— 

“LT will save him, Mabel, for your dear 
sake, and it I perish in the effort you will 
let this atone.”’ 

Then, inthe presence of them all, he 
raised ber band and pressed it to his lips, 
stepped back, and permitted the rope to be 
placed around his wast. 

Step by step in the gray dawn, ‘mid si- 
lence broken only by the song of waking 
birds, or the lowing of distant cattle, with 
the bright earth above hit growing farther 
and farther from his sight, he took his 
perilous way. 

The songs he had beard that night again 
sounded in his ear, accompanied by loud 
laughter and coarse jest, and, stranyely 


tayinond started to 


mtingled with them, the hyion his mother | 
had sung to the bow standing at her knee— | 


the bow as pure of heart as the little fellow 
he now went to save. 

Lower and lower he climbs downward, 
with the din) wondermnent growing in his 
brain whether he ever again will see the 
suntight, or smell the fragrance of the 
flowers, 

Never! His foot slips. A groan breaks 
frotn those Watehing—a moan frou, a wo- 
His foot has slipped. He 
bas tallen and wrenched the rope from the 


| grasp of Chose holding: it. 


walked, | 


anxious, and went here and there, seeking | 


hitn:; and, ater along and fruitiess search, 
the Yeiutteors were it last roused, aud a 
Grea il @triuca t every leart 
his et wandered Chie tascmor, Phe @ai- 
iis Wae tire flrs ~tr ut uytit, Which 
t a j trap for the 
. . , 
WW i a nm 
as ‘ ~ 
4 yf t . w hie ‘. 
e daw was breaking, a] “ 
tere away r j irs 4 } ee 4! i} 
@itu lanterns. 
” 


“For whom are you lovking ? said one of 


their number. 


Butno! Almost by the side of the boy 
he catches a branch. It beara his weight, 
and a cheer tollows, long and loud. 

At last bis hand graspsthe boy’sarm, He 
ecallshis name. There comes no answer. 
He bends and looks into lis face—it is the 
face ot the dead ! 

Slowly, sadiv, he binds the rope lowered 
to him round the ehild’s body, and it is up 
raised tothe sunlight its eyes can never 
inere see, 

Then be turns to follow, seeing only a 
wou n’s agonized tace, hearing ber ery of 
despair, with no thougbt for the danger in 
which he is enguited. 

Hut life is sweet, and clinging 
ous way upward, and, with the shouts of 
toose around, feels his leet once more 
touch solid ground, and falls faint and ex- 
heusted. 

Wien he once more opens lis heavy eyes 
they restou Mabel Halford's tace, and he 
knows they have bornve hint to her bome. 
but from her tori cvhev wander to the etild 
standing by her side, whose white dead face 
he last saw if lie dark ress, 


“Ile was niv unc@omsc 1S, she avs 
erly Vv deci} ‘ Ca I] thank 
a . 
y 
i an re ‘ ~ ‘ awer 
‘ riave i | w t i t 
eip s :in vour care of bimn? 
And Mabel, sobbing er hap} ness, 


r ut 
Knew that be was Tigtt, as sle aluiost re- 
verently ansawered— 
*Yos.”’ 





uneon- 
scious! y¥ toils possession, he fights his peril | 


IN A HOT PLACE. 





“] arrived here at Kuartoum aftera fatigu- 
ing and unbroken journey of forty-three 
days,” writes a correspondent. “We leit 
Suez on an Ezvyptian Government steainer 
to go down the ise It was a smell 
steainer, with 2.0) piigrims on board— 
inen, women and children—beound for 
Mecea. There was not an inch of any por- 
tion of the deck une vered, and some had 
to stand by turns to let others lie down to 
rest. The steamer was a wretched one, and 
the captain and crew were Arabs. ‘here 
was notone boat I womder we were not 
burned, as al. the Hadjis sinoked and 
cooked their tvuod wherever there was any 
rvotmn on deck. 

“Jedda isa walled and moated town: we 
used to almost fly toand from the ship (two 
tmniles over coral reefs) in dhows witb enor- 
mous sails. We then went to Suakim. The 
heat all the time was fearful ; iron exposed 
to the sun burned you to the bone if vou 
accidentally touched it. Hot drinking 
water, hot soles to your boots froin the hot 
decks, bot animals to warm your bed in the 
bunk, and your very clothes too great a 
burden to bear, rendered the place intoler- 
able; nor did the heat abate when we 
landet. Here the natives were in full 
dress—with a handkerchief, a bundle of 
charms on their elbow, a spear, sword, and 
shield for the mates, and a dish-cloth anda 
silver nose-ring for the females. All wear 
sandals, but like the Kerry country girls 
with their shoes, generaily take them off 
when walking! 

“The next morning we got a guide and 
four camels—two with riding saddles, and 
two for bagygage—filled our water-skins, 
and set off. First day, desert; fine sand 
and camel-thorn (mimesa). Second day 
caine to water- pool — water, you know, even 
in the Nile, isarich, opaque coffee color, 
but water in a desert pool is not even liquid 
mud, and must te bailed in blobs (like 
custard) inte the skins. 

‘Cur little party of three passed hundreds 
of natives, Arab caravans and Soudani 
negroes, ebony giants, a little liberal in the 
allowance of lips and feet; and, though all 
arined, hurting nobody. We used to go 
forward in the morning till 10.30, and then, 
from 2in the afternoon tll 8 o'clock, camp 
down; both halts make fire, and feed—tea, 
dates, ship-biscuits in hot water, and potted 
tmneats. In the day some ants (white, black 
and red), and filty other insects, down 
your shirt«ollar and everywhere, like 
Mabeth, murdered sleep; at night we got 
some sleep. 

“At first made larze fires to keep off wild 
beasts, but then thought it best to sleep in 
the dark, a8 the light brought round us 
such very neighborly, desiring-to-:make. 
your-acq uaintance monsters—as scorpions 
and tarantulas, The bite of the scorpion is 
weeks of fever, and of the tarantula gener- 
ally atuneral. We killed one of the latter, 
four inches long in the body; his legs and 
all would just cover a small plate. I senda 
you a drawing of ascorpion I got between 
mv blouse and my vest: he is stuck bya 
pin on the top of my helmet. They come 
crawling over yon, and will run at the 
Sinallest mnovement, and not touch you if 
lett alone; but the danger is that when half 
asleep you feel one (generally on your 
face), You put up your band and brush it 
off; then it lets fy at yvou.”’ 

a= 


"Yes, stranger," said a passenger from 
Texas. “loin going down east on an impor- 
tant errand. Don't mind telling you that 
I’in going to be married. You can imagine 
how good-natured and jolly I feel.’ “Yes 
but don’t you feel a little anxiety, a little 
trepidation, about taking such an important 
step in life?” “Nary a trep, stranger."’ 
“Have you ever been merried before?’ 
"No, but I've been in one fight with Injuns, 
two seriinmages with cowboys, and went 
through four eyvelones. I'm no chicken.” 

—_—  - > 





DANVILLE, Til, has acheeky swindler, 
Who, pretending to be an inspector of lamps 
Koes from house to house, lights lainps,and, 
after blowing outthe flame, proceeds with 
an it’s-all-right air to collect the ‘fee,’ 
Which is ten cents per lamp. 

- —_> ©: <-> —— 
Heilpices Ut pos a2 Friendicas Sea! 

Who, in taking passage in a great trans- 
Atlantic steamer, dees not feel athrill of ex- 
ullation over ber magnificent power. 
Against her the Storm King may hurl bis 
| elemental forces, nor pierce her armor, nor 
stop ber onward course, 

But let ine deseripe a scene when, one 
Inorning im mid-acean, there cainean alarm 
fromthe pilot house followed by a cry, 
©The siuip’s radder is lost!’ From the confi- 
dent exXpression, consternation came to 
every face. The woeelman being helpless 
to direct her course, the vessel was at the 
nercy of Wind and wave, 

The captain had been negligent—the 
hangings of the rudder were allowed to 
Wear weak, and suddenly it had dropped 
decp inte the sea! 

Strong In intellect, in) physical vigor, in 
energy and in ambiion, man confronts, un- 
daunted, gigantic tusks and comninands ap- 
plause for his tmaugnificent achievements, 








But, all unexpectediv, an alarm comes 
whe rudder f his constitutions gone. 
iH as | ess of 118 preservation ; 
' t str ri 3 excitement rreg 
iar steits ‘ 4 i ave lestroved the 
‘ s k o i ver. This 
r r Vi arner's safe "ure 

se t ‘ 4 vigor A i even now t 
nav restore vitalitw to these ryans anil 
give back to the antiat which will lead 
him to the haven bis aw bition.— The 


\ Ti tveler. 


R. R. R. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


| 





| agent in vogue that willinstantly stop pain. 





The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes, never faile to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application. No mat- 
ter how violent or execructating the pain, the Rhen- 
matic, Bed ridden, Infirm. Crippled. Nervous, Neu- 
ralgic, or proxtrated with disease mar euffer, RALD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF «ill afford instant case. 





THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'’S READY RELIEF isthe only oompetiat 
t in- 


stantly relieves and seon cures 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, Headache. 
Toothache Inflammation, 
Congestions, Asthma, 
Influenza, Sere Threat, 


Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


Dysentery, Diarrhea, 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spesms, Soeur Stomach, 
Heart-burn, Sick Headach«, Semmer Compinint, 
Diarrhia, Dvsenterv, Colic, Wind im the wels, 
and all juternal pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bette of BAD- 
WAYS READY RELIEF «ith them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water. It is better thas French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Feverand Ague and allether Matarial, Bilious 
and other Fevers (aided by RADPWAY'= PILLS) so 
quick as RADWAY'S READY RELIBF&. Price oftty 
cents. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraord- 
nary medical properties, essential to perify, heal, re- 
alrand invigorate the broken-ftewn and wasted 
nudy. UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint mar be de- 
signated, whether .t be serofula, consumption, ul- 
cers, sores, tumors, boils, ervsipelas or salt rheum, 
diseases of the lungs, kidneys, tladder, skin, liver, 
stomach or bowels, either chronic or comstitutional, 
the virus isin the BLOOD. «hich ~upplies the waste 
and builds and repairs these organs and wasted ti-s- 
ues of the system. If the blot is unhealthy the ¢ ro- 
cess Of repair must be unsound. 


THE SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


Not only is a compessating remedy, but secures the 
harmonious action of each of the organs. It estab- 
funetienmal har- 


lishes throughout the entire s) -tem 
Ineny and supplies the bluext Vesoels witha pure and 
bealty current of new lite. 


THE SKIN, 


Aftera few davs* use of the Sar-aparillian, hecomes 
clear, and beautiful. Pimple- Mohes, black «pots 
and skin eruptions are removed >: sores and ulcers 
sooncured, Personssuffering from scrofula, erup- 
tive diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, legs throat 
and glanda, that have accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, may rely upon a 
cure if the Sarsaparilia is continueta sufficient time 
to made its impression on the system. 


Sold by Druggists. One Dollar per Bottiec. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of al! disorders of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Lose of Appetite. Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliowsness Fever, In- 
amination of the Bowels, Piles. and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, con- 
talning no mereury, minerals or deleterious «rugs. 

BQO bserve the following symptoms resulting from 
diseases of the digestive organs 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulmess of the Blood 
in the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, N au-ea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust of Food, Fulmese or «weight in the 
Stumach, sour Eructation«, Simking or Fluttering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffer g Sensations when in a 
lying posture, Dimness of Vi-ien. Dots or Webs be- 
fore the Sight, Fever and D Pains Head, 


f Perspira’t ¥ = tbe f the Skin 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letterstamp to DR. RADWAY& (0 No. 
2 Warren, Cor. Church St New Voork : 

4@° lolvorwmation worth thousands « 
you, 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


‘ 
' 


| 


| Humorous. 








“Students’ Songs.”” Moses King, while a 
student at Harvard College, published 
inany successful books; among them ‘“Stu- 
dents’ Songs,”’ which bas had a most re- 
markable sale, over 40,000 copies of this 
“Students’ Songs” having already been 
sid. The son have been heard and 
heartily enjoyed by thousands of people at 
ziee clubs, concerts, college festivities, col- 
jege societies, in home circles and sucial 
gatherings. The book itself is also a cause 
of its success. It is handsomely printed, 
and contains sixty songs, with their music. 
Published by oses King, at Harvard 
Square, in Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is one of 
the nest chartining among American writ- 
ers. There is acrisp and Gescny freshness 
about ber delightful novelettes, “Tneo,” 
“Kathleen,” “Pretty Polly Pemberton,” 
“Miss Crespigny,”’ **A Quiet Life; “Lind- 
say's Luck,” and “Jari’s Daughter,” that 
is rarely found in contemporaneous fiction, 
and a close adherence to nature,as well, that 
renders them doubly delicious. “Pretty 
Polly Pemberton” has just been issued, in 





A PARADOX. _ 





I recollect how grieved I was 
When cousin Aimy married, 
I thought her very rade because 
For me she had not tarried. 
She gave to my affection zreen 
Encouragement in plenty, 
For I was under seventeen, 
And she was fv e-and-twenty. 


Fair Amy isa widow now, 
Her sorrow ‘ast outgrowing, 
"Tis very singular, | vow, 
The way the years are gving, 
With me, at an allegro rate, 
With heria graceful lente— 
Now lam nearing thirty-eight, 
And she i+ six-and-twenty. 
—FRED A. 
TT - 
A generous father—Government pap. 


The worst of collisions—Running into 


| debt. 


neat cover, thick paper, and clear large | 


type, by Peterson & Bros., this city. 


There is no writer who stands higher | 
ainong those fond of what is calied good | 


“summer reading” than theautbor of “The 
Duchess,” etc., and one of her latest books 


will therefore be hailed with tnuch satistac- | 


tion. 


Besides the imain story, ‘A Maiden | 


All Forlorn,” it has the following shorter | 


“A Rose Distilled;’ “A Passive 


ones: 

Crime:"" “Zara:”’ Barbara;s’ “One New | 
Year's Eve: and “Vivienne. Printed in 
pe or covers, with clear large type. An- 


otner novel by the same writer is “O Ten- 
der Dolores.” Like ali trom ber pen it is a 
love-»torv, with every charin of freshness 
and naturainess. Sentimental without ex- 
agyeration, vivid, absorbing and romantic 
ail within the beunds of probability. In 
paper cover. 


Lippincott & Co., Pubtishers. | 


Every year a knowledge of short hand- | 


writing 18 becoming more and nore valua- 
ble. The very best book we know of tor 
studying this useful accompiishinent is that 
—T in cheap form by Benn Pitinan & 
erome B. Howard. 
as plain as simple language can make it and 
there is no one who cannot learn short- 
hand from its pages who is possessed of or- 
dinary capacity and is willing to show some 


application. Published by the authors at 
The Phonegraphic Institute, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

An elegantly printed and _ illustrated 


book on ‘The Statue of Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World,”’ written by Bartholdi, the 
sculptor, has been published forthe benefit 
ottne Pedestal Fund by the North Ameri- 
can Review, New York. It contains the 


whele history of the great work from its | 
? | ive this State thusly - 


inception: how it was put together, etc., the 
whole making a unset valuable and enter- 
taining volume. The North American Re- 
view, New York. 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Parodies tor July contains skits on “To 
be or net to be;”’ froin parts of Macbeth: 
“The seven ages of man; Of Woman; Of 
Acting; ete. It 18 an uuique publication 
and its issues contain much of the highest 
value to the I:terateur as well as of interest 
to the general reader. Published at 196 
Strand, London, Enyland. 


Everything is made | 


The Midsummer Holiday number of The | 


(eatury contains the following illustrated | 


articles: Cainp Grindstone; the summer 
Ineeting-place, for gaines and races, of the 
American Canoe Association, in the Thous- 
and islands; a paper on William Lloyd 
Garrison, by his sons Wendell Phillips 
(Garrison and Francis Jackson Garrison—a 
portrait of Mr. Garrison serving as a fron- 
tispiece. Typical Dogs; Tie Last of the 
Seven Days’ Battles, by Gen. Fitz John 
Porter,and another chapter from the Recol- 
lections ofa Private. The fiction of the 
nuinber embraces; A Story with a Hero, by 


James F. MeKay; the concluding part of | 


Silas Lapham, by W. LD. Howells, and the 
seventh part of The Bostonians, by Henry 
James. A Virginwm Girl in tbe First Year 
of the War, by Mrs. Burton darrison, has 
a Story interest in its picture of Southern 
ways and its amusing anecdotes of civilian 





| FTILATING Wits 


lifeincamp. A paper, On Hotel Keeping— | 


Present and Future, is by George Iles. Of 
a timely nature also is Henry King’s sng- 
gestive paper, with imap, on *“The Indian 
Territory—What it Is, and What it Should 
Be.” In the Topics of the Times, and 
Open Letters, some fresh topics are dis- 
cussed, and Brie a Brac contains some 
Lutmorous verses by several writers. The 
Century Co., New York. 

The Magazine of American History tor 
August well sustains the elevated and 
tnerited reputation enjoyed by that excel- 
lent perixiieal. It bas for a frontispiece a 
fine portraiton steel of Major-Genera. Jolin 
A. Dix. Among the particuiarly attractive 
papers are the second instalment of, Beyin- 
mings of the Civil War in Ainerica, by Gen, 


| No. 


| 


A corn dodger—A man who avoids tight 
boots. 

Why does a society lady never shed tears? 
Because she wants to keep her powder dry. 

A man feels a pride in being spoken of as 


‘tone of the oldest inhbabitante,"* bul a woman never 


dues. 

Charles Lamb remarked of one of his 
crities: *The more I think of him, the less I think of 
him.** 

A seedy man was recently bewailing the 
fact that he had on a worn-out pair of shoes, **Never 
mind,** sald a friend, s«smpatheticeallvy, ‘‘there ts 
many an honest beart beate te neath a pair o. old 


shoes.” 

A piano was stolen from a church in 
buffalo, N. ¥., recently. Since ther’ the congrega- 
tien has grown much larger, and it is proposed to pre- 
sent the thief with a bandeome testimonial —if he can 
be found 

“What's that on your nose?’ asked 
ther. ‘Oh, that’s noth- 
Was the reply cag 
of the 


one 


member of Comgrese of an 
gathering, * 
witha member 


ing but a pelitical 
disputed a questiv 
party la+t evening.** 

‘Doctor,”” said a gentleman to a physi- 
cian, ‘‘my daughter bad a fit this morning, and after- 
ward. remained withvut knowledge and undersetand- 
ing.** replied the ductor, **never mind that; 
many people comtinue ov all their lives.’ 

“Little boy, do you understand what is 
meant bw energy and enterprise 7" **No, pa, I don't 
think Ido.’ **Well, bo will tell you. One «ff the 
richest men came bere without a shirt to his back, and 
now he has got millione.° **Millions! low many 
does he put on ata time now, pa 7” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the Kentuckian, as they 
sat by the steve, on whose top gracefully reposed the 
pedals of that individual, ‘*vou kin tell a man’s rank 
If you seaman with his feet 
on the top of the stowe, besa gineral: but if bis feet 
j< on that ral! about half wav up, he’s a kernel: and 


Opposite 


‘40h, ** 









if he keeps them on the Boor, be’s a major.*’ ‘Ah, 
yes; said his companion, “that’s Cood as far as it 
goes: but how are vou going to distinguish a cap- 
tain of liewtenant 7" ‘‘stranger, we dou’t go no 
lower than major in Kenutucky.”* 
HUMPHREYS’ 
le ie Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics 


Used by U.S. Governm’t. 
STABLE CHART 


C Ve AAs Mounted on Rollers, 
Ye and Book 
- MAILED FREE. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., M. Y. 
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. COATED 


ness. 


combine 
properties of 
purely vegetable compound, and may be 
taken with perfect safety, either by chil- 
E. L. Thomas, Framing- 
ham, Mass., writes: “For a number of 
years ] was subject to violent Headaches, 
arising from adisordered condition of the 
stomach and bowels. About a year agol 
commenced the usc of Ayers Pills, and 
have not had a headache since.” W. P 
Hannah, Gormley P. O., York Co., Ont., 
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CATHARTIC 


MLV? 


CURE 








cathartic, 


n or adulte. 


ites: “DT have used Ayer’s Pills for the 


work. 


ief, 1 began taking Ayer’s Pills. 


t bealth.” 


PREPAKED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 


Sold by ail Drugyists. 


treatment 
7N.Peari =., Albany, | 


Vata ened iacg 





He dache, Nausea, Dizziness, and Drowst- 
They stimulate the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels, to healthy action, assist diges- 
tion, and increase the appetite. 
diuretic, and tonie 
the greatest value, are a 


They 


last thirty vears,and can safely say that I 
have never fouwd their equal as a cathartic 


medicine. Foam never without them in 
my house.” ©. DD). Moore, Elgin, HL, 
writes: “Indivestion, Headache, and Loxs 


of Appetite, had so weakened and dehili- 
tated my «ystem, that I was obliged to vive 
After being under the doctor's 
care for two weeks, without petting any 
My 
appetite and strencth returned, and [ was 
soon enabled to resume my work, in per- 


Ayer’s Pills, 


——E 





MUSIC 
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ONE HUNDRED 


PERFECTIONS 


ALL 1 
of tue race, Hands @ Feet, Superfluous 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Moth, hed 


Nose Acne, Bi & Heats, scars, Pitting & 
Dr. John Weedbary. 


peu biec. lor beot 


«and 12 HiAden Name Carda, 


2 serap Pieture 
loc, sample Book GL dSonesdfo., Nassau, N.Y. 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Masie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 





| 
;, 
| Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 


lot of the best songs, music and words, 


| published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERRY & CO.’S Stee! Pens. 


OF SUPERION ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample card, ‘24 different styles f Pens, will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of 25 cte. Postage stamps received. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 








Following are some of the most striking 
Greases to be seen at the leading summer 
fashion resorts ; 

Costume of dark blue veiling, with deep 
flounce embroidered with red dots—dots 
thicker toward edge, which was scalloped 
and bound in red ; blue drapery and short 
apron ; bodice blue, with red plaited vest 
and glimpse of cream-colored lace, show- 
ing like jabot; turban blue straw, trim- | 
inings red velvet and corn-fowers ; paras)! 
changeabie red and blae. Other costuine 
of dark blue satin, and blue and red striped 
satin and faille ; bonnet covered with blue 
beads. 

Young girl's costuine of brown 
white checked allk ; bodice of brown cloth, 
tabs behind; white vest; round beige 
straw, brown velvet trisomings and wings. 
A tailor-made suit of white veiling with 
gold braided plastrons, cuffs covered with 
gold braid, large gold buttons on both 
sides of plastron, two against the plaited 
back of bodlee ; Leghorn hat, poke shaped, | 
flutings, red 


and 


front bent into three large 


velvet lining, yellow embroidered net | 
covering crown, buneh of bright) fleld | 
flowers; costume of pongee, very long 


apron, trimmed with loops of garnet velvet 
ribbon, garnet velvet vest, cuffs, collar and 
three long loops seton back of bodice, ad 
lace ; bonnet 


ditional trinsming of beige 


rough and rewly yellow straw, with some 


beige lace veiling, the garnet velvet on the 
and a pretty Of solt velvet 
poppies ; parasol of pongee, in rows upon 
rows of scallops, bene lace on edge, 

Some suminer tnantelets are in Chantilly 
lace, with dark velvet braces, short, fitting 
the tigure atthe back, but longer in tront ; 
Chantilly drapery and a velvet) band. 
Mantles are little more than shoulder capes, 
with a narrow part of the front lengthened 
like aomantilla, These siall wraps are 
now popular with young ladies, who wear 
them sometimes nade entirely of one rich | 
niaterial ; but there are more often ® com. | 
bination of two pretty fabrics, such as lace | 
for the front, with beaded grenadine for the 
high sides that are set upon the shoulders, 
Velvet sometimes forms the back of 
Inanties that have « piece of lace on the high 
shoulders, and the fronts imay be either | 

| 
| 


birt cluster 


plaited lace or velvet. 

It takes very @inall quantities: for these 
little wraps; but, as they are of rather 
costiv materials, tue best plan is to buwv the 
model, and fit it in white muslin to the 
figure, thon measure the musiio, and obtain 
Inantles are 
toaterial of 
worn. 


the exact quantity. Simpie 
nade) sometimes in the 
the dress with which they are 
For lostance, Slue or tan-colored bison elote 
black or have 
the short searf mantle reaching only to the 
elbows and waist line, and trimined all 
leanghthwise rows of narrow 
back and fronts 


fawn-colored camel's batr, 


over with 
mobair braid, or 
are plain, and the braid is im horizontal 


placed on the | 


else the 


rows, very clome toyether, 
sides only. 

Some cloth fringe cutin strips, or che- 
fringe, of wool lace, forms the 
It some small tutsof Chantilly 


these 


nille 
Criteatpaitigy. 
or guipure piece 
inake pretty mantles over 
green, or red lining silk, 
gathered row of lace for its edging. 

Large hata are fewer (han usual at fashion 


luce are left over, 


white, black, 


with only one 


able watering-places, generally the spot be- 
yond all others where they bloou forth, 
TlLere is, for the tnorning, for the traveling 
guilt, rather a run oon plain black straw 

turbans, which are just twisted about with 

cream-colored pauze as ollen as notor have 

a large rosette-like cocarde of pink or white 

crape on the front. With the satteens, tre 

pink or blue lace-trimiimed = cambries, the 

white dresses worn with colored sashes | 
(orange or yellow offer a rather unexpected 
and pleasant change amid the whites and 
blues). They are rough and 
velvet Jin ed, trimmed with 
white wall field fNlowers. In the 
evening and for the drivethere are little 
bonnets that are the dalntiest linayinable 
fabrications of shirred white crepe, or of 
pale blue crepe shirred in under spirals of 
white seed pearls with @ crape cocarde | 
showered over with pearis as itsonly finish, 
or of red crepe with gold or black beads. 
Or again there are little straw capotes with 


ploks and 
ready yokes, 


and 


Jace set over pale blue velvet, blue | 


gold 
moire strings and bunch of forget-me-nots; 


or mere networks of gold beads, with a 
knot of yellow moire f the front and 
strings to correspond A capote eutirely 
c 1) (> eee j rijesoent beads > ‘ y the 
air throug Was Wor “A — ert 
costume of garnet and ie striped faille 
and satin —‘*pex the other wlit. Cie 
front of this dress was plain dark blue 


covered with a diagonally draped apron of | 


| are exhibited, 


| quality or ‘style’’ to a dress, 


box plaits and 


| nese, 


} fronts narrow 


| little ripe 
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net glittering with iridescent beads and 
edged with a deep flounce of veige lace. 
The bodice was striped and had a beaded 
plastroa, the changing rainbow glistening 
of which was half nidden under beige lace. 
These coinbinations of dark blue and dark 
red are very popular. There are also 
frequent combinations of lighter blues with 
bright red. For dancing tine has been taken 
wisely by the foreluck and some “delicious 
creations,” as a Frenchman would put it 
Vide: A ball dress of white 
tulle, with a plaited front run thickly 
across with ribbons of white satin. Flat 
panels on the sides are barred in the sane 
way, but lengthwise instead of across, 

The train—only a demi-train—is of white 
tulle spangled with tiny white stars, a 
teecy, fluffy cloud flowing over piain tuile 
and white satin underneath, The bodice is 
of piain satin, all virginal white, low, 
sleeveless and draped about the neck. A 
high necked gown Is of white embroidered 
netover surah ; the skirt is caught up now 
and then with that apparently careless but 
wives the intangible 
The surah 


” 


artistic grace which 


bodice is covered with the ‘all over’ em- 
broidery, and the lace front, draped loosely 
and diagonally, isdrawn in at the waist 
under a bouquet of red roses of generous 
proportions, 

Notice must also be taken of a pale blue 
surah with a narrow front set into the most 
imperceptible of little, fine side plaits; 
panels disposed in alternate bars of broad 
clusters of tiny plaits as 
before, with jabots of poumpadour, accentu- 
ated by knots of blue toire separating the 
two; the black consists wholly of surah 
fNounces, six or 6ight inches deep, and each 
one tinished with a frill of Pourpadour and 
tucked on the edge with a dainty iminute- 
These same | tthe infinitesimal plaits 
fori the outside of the sleeves and the 
plastron, Which bas frills of Pourpadour to 
soften its plaiuness, and three straps of 
moire ribbon ending in tiny bows taken 
slantingly across it uear the waist. 

A most unique dress of a different) char- 
acter Is of *imousse’ falle 
The back 18 full, straight and undraped. It 
1s striped across from the top to the bottom 
with horizontal rows of garnet velvet; the 
and composed of alternate 
biases of garnet velvet and taille, 
describing overJapping points. The panels 


“MOSS preen,’ 


yreen 


fare bands of black etammine worked in gold 


laille 
and 


bodice is” orna- 
embroidery, as 


beads, 
velvet 


and black 
with 
aforesaid, 

As to details, the hair is worn universally 
Invone way, loose French jtwist and smooth 
knots or loops on top of the head, struck 
through with tortoise-shell pins ofa very 
light tint; slightly waved tront locks cover- 
ing bet li the of the forehead. Jewelry, 
except the usual solitaires and rings, is 
inconspicuous, All dresses during the day 
are very high in the neck, or if the colored 
transparents are low, the thin Upper thater- 
ial invariably follows the prevailing rule, 
It is not customary lo Wear gloves except ip 


driving and at the races, Then they are 


| almost alWays,.oose-twisted undressed kids 


of the very palest buff, just shaded off 


white. 
The latest Parisian device in letter paper, 
and one which, it seems, has beeu specially 


| designed for use at watering places, doubt- 
‘Jess because of its more flashy than solid 


characterisvies,is christened Mahdi paper.” 
It is the tiost brilliant of reds, envelopes 


and all. It is ornamented with the crest or 
monogram in wold. In the sense that 
cheapness is Synonyinous with question. 


able taste, one would be inclined to think 
the Mahdi’? paper very Inexpensive; but 
instead of this, it is quite a comparatively 
eostiy luxury, certain special : 
having to be gone through with in dyeing 


processes 


lin order to obtain just the requisite carmine 


tint. 





Domestic Economy. 
ENTREES, 

1 once beard of acook who was exceed- 
ing greatin entrees, She was nota par- 
ticlar!y clever cook in other ways—she 
very olten failed in inaking simple things, 
while ber mnistress was a very quiet, home- 
ly body, who if she invited « friend to dine 
with ber, was perfectly content if she bad a 
plain joint and a good pudding, with a 
cheese to finish dinner. Yet, 
whenever theannouncement was nade that 
a *tranger was expected, the maid invyaria- 
bly made the inquiry— 

“W bat entrees would you wish, tnadani?” 


The peor mistress Was sO thorough y 
subdued by this, that she was really un- 
happy every time She had lo yive orders 
for an additional K e and fork to bye . 
At length 8ue contided ber dilliculties t , 
friend, who advised hor next tin i it 
the dreaded question to reply : 

“] wish chicken crogquectles and cutlets a 


la Talleyrand.”’ 
This was done, and it was now the cook’s 





turn to be dismayed. She was obliged to 
confess that she did not make either of the 
entrees inentioned ; and, indeed, that with 
entrees in general she was quite unfamiliar. 

The buimiliation of the coutession reduced 
her to a proper state of mind, and her 
mnistress was never again called upon to 
answer unnecessary questions. 

The cook thought an entree was soIne- 
thing very grand, and that her pretended 
skill in imaking them proved her to be 4 
geod cook. c 

She was, bowever, thus far mistaken, 
because an entree need not be grand at all; 
it may be very simple, although if it is to 
be worth anything, it must be well dished 
and made to look attractive and pretty. 
M. Soyer, avery fainous cook, said that In 
comuon terins entrees were ‘nade dishes,”’ 
and this expression helps us to understand 
their nature though not their position. 

In aregular orthodox dinner these made 
dishes are brought in after the fish and 
belore the joint. They,are handed round 
to the guests and are understood to consist 
of some little tasty delicacy which shall 
whet the appetite without satisfying it. They 
nay be made ofall sorts of things—gaine, 
fis), flesh, or fowl, and pastry, but they 
must be prepared in a fancy way, and they 
uiust be sinall, 

Seeing, therefore, the important position 
which entrees bold inthe order of dinner, 
we cannot wonder that our friend the cook 
thought a great deal of them, 

It will be understood that although en- 
trees are somewhat troublesome to prepare, 
thev need not be expensive, because the 
remains of an ordinary weat dinner can be 
converted into an inviting entree, Of this 
inexpensive nature are croquettes, rissoles, 
and kromeskies, all very favorite entrees. 
The toundation of these three preparations 
is really the same; it 1s meat—ygenerally 
cooked meat—tiuely ininced and pleasantly 
seasoned, and covered with an outer case 
betore being cooked a second time. I fancy 
that a litthe contusion exists as to what it is 
which constitutes the difference between 


| the three, 








| Suppose 


Even in cookery books they are often 
reterred to asil the terins were interchange- 
able. In this mnatter I take as ny authority 
a celebrated chef, tor whose opinion on 
these questions I entertain a great respect. 
Hie says that when a preparation of imince 
before being fried is dipped in egg and 
rolled in breadcrunibs it is a croquette ; 
when itis wrapped in thin paste it is a 
rissole ; and when itis wrapped in a thin 
sheet of bacon fat or pig’s caul, then dipped 
in batter,it is a Kromeski. Inevery instance 
the initial steps are alike; it is the finishing 
process which varies. 

The great objection which ordinary indi- 
viduals entertain to preparations of this 
description is that the meatisdry., This is 
certainly a fault, and it ought not to be the 
‘ase. ‘The covering on the outside should be 
dry and crisp,but the inside should be moist 
and savory When hot, though firtn and stiff 
when cold,otherwise the mixture cannot be 
rolled into balls, nor will these balls retain 
their shape. 

To secure this object, theretore, the inince 
should be mixed either with a thick white 
sauce called panade, or with a little strong 
gravy which will jelly when cold. When 
hot, the gravy or sauce will dissolve and 
flow ; when cold, it will be firin, which is 
exactly what we want. For the sake of 
iiustration IT will now give recipes for 
croquettes and 1issoles of chicken. Girls 
will, however, understand that whatever 
sort of meat is used, the method of making 
is the samme ; the seasoning only must be 
varied, 

Chicken Croquettes.—Cut the meat off 
some cold dressed chicken and put withita 
third of its balk in Jean ham. Mince the 
mneat tinely, and if possible send it through 
a Sausage Inachine, and season it pleasantly 
with pepper, salt, and cayenue. We will 
there is half a pound of meat. 
When quite fine,melt an ounce of butter in 
asinall stewpan, nix an ounce of flour 
sinoothiy with it, and add a gill of stock. 
Cook the mixture thoroughly, stirring it 
briskly all the tiine,until it leaves the sides 
of the saucepan in one tnass with the spoon. 
Unless this part of the business is done 
thoroughly, the croquettes will not be firm 
enough to Keepin shape when cold. Lift 
the sauce off the fire,add two tablespoonfuls 
of creain, the minced meat,and a squeeze of 
lemon juice, and mix all thoroughly ; then 
spread the mixture on a plate and put it in 
a cool place for two or three hours to get 
eold and tirtin. Have ready some bread- 
crumbs which have been made fine and 
even by being passed through a wire sieve. 
Divide the croquette mixture into parts 
about the size of a large walnut, roll these 
to the Shape of balls or corks, brush them 
over with egy, roll thein in bread-cruinbs, 
and place a single layer of them in the frv- 
ing basket until wanted. It wil: not spoil 
them, but rather improve them, if they be 
made soine tine before they are wanted. 
When ready to fry them, take a saucepan 
half tull of fat, make it hot (this, it will be 
remembered, tneans put it over the fire til] 
it is still and a blue sinoke rises from it), 
then put the basket into it and tmove the 
croquettes about till they are lightly 
browned, when they will be done. Lay 
them on kitchen paper and then dish thein 
prettily in a circle, putting fried parsley in 
the middle by way of garnish. If tiked., 
the balis can be floured instead otf being 
egwed and breaded. 


With kromeskies tne mince is divided 
nto sina port Ss, each of which must be 
- ed se rely | e f pig’s caul 
A i - ‘ soak ed Valter t White, 
and dried by being pressed ia a cloth). 
lipped in frying batter and iropped into 


hot fat and fried till the batter is couked. 


[fO BE CONTINUED.) 











Confidential Correspondents. 





A. R. R.—A roll made of wire, with the 
figure or design required worked in it, passes over 
the pulp in a moist condition and leaves an impress, 
which is called a water-mark. 

Stoux.—‘*laking a bee-line,"’ means tak- 
ing the most direct route between two given points. 
‘*As the crow flles’’ and an ‘‘air-line’* are other ex- 
pressions of the same description. 


B. R. E.—The only way for persons who 
cannot get such employment as they want, is to take 
such as they can get. Hard work might be the very 
best thing for your *‘weak constitution.’ 


A. D. M.—Gutta-percha is procured from 
the sap of the Isonandra Gutta, a large forest tree 
growing in the Malayan Peninsula and on the islands 
nearit. Asanon-conductor of electricity it is in- 
valuble in coustructing submarine telegraphs, 


HoGcus.—The Bible, the Parian Chroni- 
cle, the Histories of Herodotus, the father of history, 
and Cteslas, and the poems of Homer, are the found- 
ations of early ancient history. Later ancient bis- 
tory is considered as ending with the destruction of 
the Roman empire in Italy, 476. 

J. J. P.—Persevere in your efforts to im- 
prove vour neglected education, and you will soon 
see some fruits to reward your toll, It is possible to 
learn to write French without the ald of a teacher, 
and even to geta fairly accurate pronunciation, al- 
though the niceties of French accent cannot be ac- 
quired from books. 

CANNIBALISM.—This horror has pre- 
vailed from the remotest time, The Greeks inform us 
that it wasa primitive and universal custom, and 
some savage tribes eat human flesh at the present 
St. derome says that some British tribes ate 


day. 
human flesh. The Seythians were drinkers of huinan 
blood, Columbusjfound cannibals in America, 


Harry. —Advice in your case would be 
needless, The young lady with whom you are des- 
perately in love, rashly proposes an elopement, but 
you, for her sake, very properly decline, thinking 
that her father would cut her out of his will if mar- 
ried without his consent. The man who could resist 
such atempting propesal from a woman he fondly 
loves Is better calculated to give than receive any ad- 
vice, 

CHARLOTTE.--Although a young lady 
may be plain inthe face, yet with the advantage of a 
good tigureand an amiable disposition she ought not 
to despair of receiving the addresses of a suitor. We 
are sorry to hearthat the young gentlemen in your 
neighborhood are so unable to appreciate the merits 
of the young ladies; but you are not the only lady 
who writes In a similar style of complaint. Wereally 
do wish that the young gentlemen everywhere would 
think less of short pipes and bitter beer, and more of 
the fair sex, 

Fk. EDMOND.--(1.) Helen was the wife ot 
Menelaus, king of Sparta, and according to the 
legend she eloped with Paris, a Trojan priace, while 
he was her husband's guest. Toavenge this wrong, 
Menelaus induced the allied armies of Greece to In- 
vest Troy, and after a siege of ten vears the city was 
taken and burnt tothe ground, (2.) Hector was one 
of the sons of Priam, king of Troy. The greatest and 
ablest of all the Trojan chiefs, he was the generalissi- 
mo of the forces which defended the city, and was 
slain in the last year of the war by Achilles, who in- 
sultingly dragged the dead body thrice round the 
walls of the beleaguered town. (3.) The story of 
Ajax is that, in consequence of his insulence to Cas- 
sandra, the prophetic daughter of Priam, his ship 
was driven on aroca« and he was drowned. (4.) Aga- 
memnon, king of the Argives, was comimander-in- 
chief of the allied Greeks in the siege of Troy, 


M. L. D.—It nay be that the greater part 
of your troubles and unbappiness comes from being 
too suspicious. Ifa woman unhappily fears she has 
cause to doubt the love of her husband, let her, while 
they are but doubts, keep them to herself. Many a 
husband's affections have been allenated, and many 
a husband has been goaded into acts of dissipation, 
because indignant at mere groundless suspicions, Be- 
sides, no husband was ever yet reclaimed from way- 
ward conduct, nor were any husband's waning affcc- 
tionsever restored tu their original warmth and 
purity, by angry words, or by a careiess tirade of sus- 
picious accusations. Ifa woman desires to win back 
a husband's alienated or lust affections, she should 
carefully conceal her knowledge of his misconduct, as 
the only means to effect such a purpose. If, however, 
you do not care for a reconciliation with your ‘us- 
band, but desire finally to bring about a lasting 
alienation and separation, your suspicious, tault-find- 
ing, scolding course Is the very one for you to pursue, 


C. C.—The ocean covers more than half 
the globe, and this large body of water is in a contin- 
ual motion, ebbing and flowing alternately; that ts, 
if the tide ts now at high water mark, it will presently 
subside and flow back for about six hours, when it 
will be at low water mark. Tie time of high water Is 
about three-quarters of an hour later every day for 
nearly thirty days, when it begins as before. This 
answerstothe motion of the moon; for she rises 
every day about three-quarters of an hour later than 
the preceding one, and thus completes her revolution 
round the earth ton about thirty days. 17 hough the 
earth's diameter bears a considerable proportion to 
its distance from the moon, yet this diameter ts noth- 
ing compared with the earth's distance from the sun, 
consequently the difference of the sua’s attraction on 
the sides of the earth opposite to him will be far less 
than the difference of the moon's attraction on the 
sides opposite to her; therefore the moon must raise 
the tides higher than they could be by the sun, 


CurRtous.--Three kinds of divination 
were professed by the Persian magi, viz.:—First, 
**Necromancy,** which appears to have been twoe 
fold; the predicting future events by the Inspection 
of dead bodies, and the invocation of departed 
spirits, who were said to be compelled by incanta- 
tiousto unfold the dark decrees of fate, a science 
which has, in all ages, been almost unive raally dif- 
fused over the earth. Secondly, **Lecanomancy, "’ 
bv which demons, in obedience to certain powerful 
powerful songs and chants, were alleged to be 
obliged to enter a vessel filled with water and to an- 
Thirdly, 
whice differs from t!.e preceding in 


swer whatever questions were put to them. 


*‘Hydromaney. 


this respect, thatthe voice of lemon was not 
ard forum) was Aid to be perceptible in the 
wa r “ ! repres¢ ted, either ¥Y means of 
writte verses, the cause and issue 

f any particular event Whether the celebrated 
Zoroaster was acquainted with these three species 
cannot well be determined. He has been called the 


inventor of magic, the truth of which is very doubt- 
ful, 









































